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About Fallows. 


What is meant by a fallow? A fallow, or summer 
fillow as it is usually termed, to distinguish it from 
the new land which may have just been cleared of the 
growth of trees, is a piece of ground which has been 
plowed in the spring with the intention of letting ‘it 
lie without a crop, that the soil may become moré 
nellow, from being exposed to the action of alr, light, 
ind the ameliorating and decomposing influences of 
the atmosphere. Among many, this course of pre- 
aration is esteemed essential for the production of a 
wheat crop, but some very practical furmers dispute 
this, and contend that better crops of wheat can, be 
raised from land where it has not been submitted to 
‘he fallowing process. It is even. contended that 
summer fallows may be entirely done away. with, at, a 
sreat saving of expense to the farmer. .As an instance 
of one or two practical attempts to. do, without a fal- 
‘ow in the eultivation of wheat, we may cite, the ex- 
ample of Mr. Belden, a very intelligent farmer Jiving 
4 few miles south of Jackson, who has turned down 


19;| 43. clover sod this spring, and planted it with corn, 


which he was engaged in eultivating when we. saw 
‘The corn was planted in rows five fect apart, 
and it was intended to keep the soil as, level as possi- 


2% ole during the process of its cultivation, which it was 


intended to do mainly by means of a two horse culti- 
vator, which Mr. B.-had had. construeted . purposely 
for such work, . He. proposed to sow is wheat. and 


to cover it with the cultivator, in the fall. before the.* 


corn was taken off the -ground.. By this. means he 


; 3if| evades the loss of a season, andeven without, the extra 


plowing and. harrowing, which a summer fallow would 
have entailed, secures a valuable crop for two years 
in succession, before again, seeding the lot down to 


grass, .'The rotation of the creps. on. the lot, would 
be enumerated thus :— 





BUM ROD da tedden och tag ne ce tek Sema ook oe cae a Grass for Pasture, 
BAGS Gis. + eodnentap 5-8 -baitea Corn, with Wheatin os pt 
I 0 din he cnticiinn dk berlin bin dh nate Aels,ore € dain ¢ aad Wheat seeded, 
WOR FSi IR EB. Bs LS Clover again, for hay. 
1857... . Clover and Grass, for Pasture 

This makes a five years’ rotation, or it may be madé 


a four years’ one by turning up the sod in’ 1857, in- 
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stead of letting it lie in pasture. How the erop of 
wheat will turn out, Mr. Belden will probably inform 
us, when he harvests and gets the crop of next 
year ready for market. 

‘A field in which a riuch shorter system of rotation 
has been practiced for the last eight years was shown 
to us by, Judge Miller of Moscow, on his farm. The 
field to which our attention was drawn had a very 
rank and fine growth of timothy grass and clover om 
it, when we saw it, which was on the 16th of June; 
and the treatment to which ft had been submitted 
since it was first cleared up, was to take a crop of 
wheat off it the first year, when it was seeded with 
clover and timothy. The next year the clover was 
eut for hay, and after the second growth of cloVer 
had» partially ripened its seed, it was plowed 
in, and wheat sown on the sod with once plowing. 
No further seeding has been given to the field during 
the eight years in which it has been in cultivation, 
but every other year it has borne the heaviest crops 
of wheat, and the finest and most luxuriant clover. 

This rotation for the eight years would stand thus: 


WONG. iin <6 itis cc v's kp medi ode pyewss de 0 saps Clever from the seed. 
Si sos tccamiowhish< ivi: nck eRianinliaadelesihdabimninald Wheat on the clover sod 

SOR i Sb bie BLY Clover for hay, 

BP ccdeetivdatecss satin), ada el Riakinds abaianilacade Wheat on the clover sod 

, Te ae a SS Clover for hay, second growth plowed in. 

TCA YS RON Sere SEL ee Pree ae Wheat on the sod, 

GR ings opnewkonssed Clover for hay, second a. plowed in 
PE nn din ein kine dns ~dnd 9 oErds dh ot ereens thins Wheat on the sod. 

Psinidasbtenevetnbiesacscencas tot pte +cuguure ye Clover for hay. 


This latter pyibent happens to suit the soil, and pro- 
bably would not doin all places. In the next place 
it suits only where there ure other portions of a farm 
which can be used for permanent pastures. The soil 
of this field was that, however, which js prevalent 
over a large part of that section of the country lying 
in the north of Hillsdale county, and the southern 
part of Jackson, and as we are informed the same as 
that which stretches both east and west, and north 
and south into other counties, being a gravelly loam, 
eontaining large boulders, both gravel and boulders 
ceutaining a large proportion of lime in such a 
that it readily decomposes. Indeed, the lime is so 
plenty in the subsoil, that in many places where gul- 
lies have been made in the road by the rains, it was 
seen very readily, as the wagon wheels passed over it 
and crushed it into a white powder. Of course, in 
such soil, wheat is natural, and must grow well. The 
field in whieh the corn belonging to Mr. Belden was 
growing, was also a rich loam, but wasnot so grav- 
elly on the surface as that of Judge Miller. The 
subsoil we had no opportunity of noticing. 

In both these eases, it will be seen the crop which 
it is sought to prepare the soil for by a summer fab 

low was attempted to be grown without such a waste 
| of time. In both dise the extra labor which a sum.- 
mer fallow entails was sought to be avoided. In the 
first place by making the plowing and cultivation 
which was given to the corn do the work of the ful- 


.| case of @ clover sod, or even that of a pasture being 
‘Wheat on the & it’ | turned under in the spring, the once plowing system 


state | quently many of their most valuable properties are 


nish the nutriment, but do the work of both. the 
plow and the harrow, by keeping the soil clean and 
free from weeds, and mellowing it as no other plant 
can. Of the amount saved in time and labor 
we will have some idea by a comparison of the 
produce of the same field for three years when sub- 
mitted toa fallow, with three years when it is not. 
The two examples to which we refer impressed us 
very forcibly, as good illustrations of successful at- 
tempts to practice a system by which summer fallows. 
might be dispensed with in a rotation of crops. 
There are different managements of fallows, cach of 
which has been advocated by those who pursue them,as 
the only true plan to ameliorate the soil. Some as- 
sert that a fallow should be plowed but once, and 
the onee plowing system is highiy recommended by 
many practical men ; but in all the cases where we 
have heard of once plowing being successful, it seems 
to us, from the incidental descriptions of the soils 
which came under our notice, that they were those in 
which a system somewhat similar to that pursued by 
Mr. Belden and Judge Miller, might be adopted, and 
the summer fallow be got rid of altogether. In the 


has been adopted by a great many. Under certain 
circumstances, it must be manifest that it is right. 
What is a clover, or any other sod turned over for ? 
Is it not that it may rot and decompose, and thus fur- 
nish a supply of some rich substance equivalent to 
manure to the crops that may be planted or sown af- 
ter it 2 If thesod is tarned under in the spring, it is 
often the case that a long enough time has mot been 
given it to become decomposed before it is necessary 
to plow it the second time, if that course is deemed 
the proper one. In the case of the second plowing, 
if the plow is run as deep as it was the first time, the 
half decomposed and wilted clover and roots are 
turned up to the air to bleach and dry, and conse- 


dissipated and lost. This we believe to be the cause 
of the failure of so many, where, after plowing in 4 
clover sod, they have again turned it over, more from 
the habit of considering that this was the right way 
to cultivate a fallow, than from any reasoning about 
the matter. We speak now altogether of a clover 
sod. From the experience of those who bave tried 
it, once plowing, and that plowing deep and even, 
with the green growth all turned under, is sufficient ; 
but then the cultivator, br the light gang plow may 
be passed over the field so that they will run some 
three to five inches deep, and thoroughly till and 
mellow the surface, withont disturbing the sod. This 
we believe to be the chief secret of the once plowing 
system, and we believe it can only be practised with 
advantage where clover is made a part of the sy® 
tem of tillage, and on the loose gravelly limestone 





low; and the second, making the clover not only fur- 





soils, which form a great part of the best wheat lands 
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in this stute.. On the contrary, where « field has be- 


“come foul with weeds, or where a clay soil is badly 


overran with quack grass, the once plowing’ system 
will not be found te answer, because it will not cleanse 
the soil, nor will it mellow the land sufficiently to fit 
it to. grow u paying crop of wheat. In the success- 


ful cultivation of such a soil; twe, three and’ some-; 
times fur and five plowings are given to the fallows| 
In this state, these fal-, 
‘be compared, Qn medium clays, for iustanca; a 


to get them in:o conditien. 
lows seldom zet more than three. plowings, bat we 
have before ws instauces in whick no less than five to 
eight plowings have been given them, but not in this 
country. Of the cost of the work put onan English 
summer fallow of a strong clay soil, we give the ‘fol- 
lowing example, more to exhibit the amount of labor 


put on an acre of land, in some of the counties of ; 


thatcountry, than from any desire to hold it up as.an 
example to be followed here, though the principles 
which govern such an expenditure are admitted by 
many good farmers who cultivate clay soils here, to 
be correct. The table of cost per acre is as follows, 
but we have reduced the currency from shillings and 
pence of sterling money, to dollars and cents : 


Plowing in autumn... ....-..-.-- -.-004.2--sess0e-- $1.68 
Cross plowing in the spring.....-...-.---------+-+-- 1,20 
Endlong plowing............-..-22.-0-.22-.221--05 1,20 
Harro with BLOW nnn vddnabece Hannat¥h 0,42 
holing. = with small harrow ...........------------ one 
Haroting With gall Barrow... on... - cweceswsuce 0.36 
Taking the roots of quack and weeds off. .......-..--- 1,68 
Carting and spreading manure. .......--..---------- 1,92 
Plowing again 1,20 
Harrowing and cleaning EE aE 0,48 
Plowing for sowing J 0.96 


Total cost of work on one acre of fallow 

On some of the stiffest of the English clays, the 
plowings are more numerous than are given in the 
above table, six and eight plowings being the standard 
number which is thought necessary before the land is 
thoroughly subdued, or to use scientific terms, before 
the soil isin such a state that the inorganic ingredi- 
ents of which it is composed are put, by exposure to 
es atmosphere, in a state of progressive disintegra- 

on. 

Attempts have been made with success to get rid 
of a bare fallow even on stiff clay soils, by cropping 
with turnips in England, and by the Indian corn crop 


_ in this country—both crops being susceptible of high 


manuring, and also affording to the farmer every op- 
portunity necessary for thoroughly cleansing the 
ground of weeds and grass by the use of the cultiva- 
tor and the hoe. Still there are many of our best 
farmers who are fully convinced that they cannot 
raise wheat profitably on their stiff soils without a re- 
Sort to the bare fallow. They argue that a fallow 


~ Cleanses the ground more thoroughly of all noxious 


weeds, that it requires less labor on the farm, and 
that if it produces nothing for the first year, it costs 
‘ Bothing, because the work on it. is done when other 
) farm work does not press upon the hands. It is also 
| Claimed that the increased amount of wheat pro- 








duced by a well tilled summer fallow amply repays 


eee 


for the time the land has lain idle. «In. relation ‘to 
this latter advantage we need some well conducted 
experiments to enable us to judzo,. To obtain re- 
sults which might serve as a guide; as.te what would 
be the most profitable system of cultivation, two 
farmsought to be taken-on which the sa:ne soil pre- 
Viiled, and after going through a «regular course of 
crops fur a series of, years the balances remaining, af- 
ter the expenses. were taken out of the receipts, should 


course of rotation such as the following, in both of 
which the same term of years is occupied, might be 

tried : 
Rotation with a bam; Fallow. Rotation without « bare Fallow 
e n fallow. lyear. Corn on the sod. 
_-wheat seed sis clover, 2 its seeded. 


hay or pasture, 3 
corn or ae 4 


Tn a farm of 320 acres, where the fields are ieal 
sized lots, and the whole is arable land, with 
the exception of about 40 acres for wood lot, &c., 
this would allow 40 acres of wheat each year, allowing 
the whole 280 acres to produce one crop of wheat 
once in seven years, The question arises, by which 
system the 280 acres would produce the most 
wheat, and the other crops named, at the end of 21 
years, and also, which system would lvave the soil in 
the best condition; in other words, which would even- 
tually pay the best? In particular soils we have shown 
that wheat and clover maybe produced every alter- 
nate year. But such aco:] as that is not to be found ev- 
erywhere; and even fertile as it is, there must come a 
time when such a cropping will exhaust its natural re- 
sources, though it may be far off in the future. Hav- 
ing laid these views of summer fallows before our read- 
ers, we will be gratified to hear from those who advo- 
cate fallows, and those who do not, and to learn the 
results of the practice of either system, zs 


Mr. Browne and French Sheep. 


Epiror Micnican Farmer :—Dear SiresIn, the 
May number of the Farmer, there is a communica- 
tion from Mr. Browne, of Philadelphia, on, the sub-. 
ject of French sheep, in which he totally disagroes 
with the conclusions expressed in my letter, published 
in the Farmer for March. 

I wish now to be understood that the sheep to 
which I referred, are the Rambonillet flock, and Gil- 
bett’s, which originally came from the Rambouillet. 
These are the flocks from which the American 
French sheep are imported, mainly. 

For the origin and purity of the former flock, in 
addition to the authority I adduced in the article re- 
ferred to, I will refer Mr. Browne to M. Gilbert, who 
was at the head of the French National Institute, 
and who was intimately acquainted with their man- 
agement. From a recent correspondent of the New 
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York Tribune, writing from the Rambouillet Park, I 
learn there is nothing more important, or im whieh 
‘they exercise more scrupulous care, than keeping the 
blood in its eriginal purity. 

In a note, Mr. Browne states that Mr. Youatt ae- 

‘cuses Mr. Trimmer of “writing under the influence 
of much prejitdice.” Is it probable that John Bull 
had shaken off his besetting sire in the person of 
Youatt, on the subject of sheep? For every un- 
Americanized Englishman, who will admit the value 
of a Merino sheep, ¥ will show # hundred who will 
pronounce them worthless. But Mr. Browne has 
brought no one to hint that Mr. Livingston was pre- 
judiced, and his well known moral ¢haracter places 
him above tke suspicion that he would give currercy 
te a statement he did not believe. And, after all, 
Mr. Browne has proved nothing, except by inference, 
against the purity of the Ramboevillet. The two 
hundred thousand sheep spoken of as pure blood kad 
been given amd sold from the government flock t in- 
dividwals who bred aceording to fancy, pure or im- 
pure. Mr, Lubie says, “they are less prolific, and 
they are not good surses.” These are objections 
“urged by many against the entire race, and particular- 
ly the Saxon. But the error is mostly in man. Me- 
rino sheep do not come to maturity so soon as the 
middle and long wooled sheep, and if bred from before, 
are obnoxious to these objections. A sheep of any 
other breed that hes no milk will forsake its off- 
spring. Many farmers will attest the trath of this 
remark, this year. 

Mr. Lubin arrives at the following conclusion :-— 
“Thus the Merino race, which cannot sustain itself 
in all its qualities but by suitable regimen and well 
understood care, can be used only for erossing and 
perfecting our races.” Here then, is an admission of 
their great value. Now, why is Mr. Browne so 
pointedly opposed to our perfecting our races in 
America with the French sheep, so long as his own 
authority says they can be used only for that purpose 
in the French races? If they make ours anywhere 
near perfect we shall be thankful 

Mr. Lubin seems to be ignorant of ‘the laws that 
govern high bred animals. Ellman} by this same 
“ guitable regimen and well understood care,” made 
the present valuable breed of Southdowns from 4 
very inferior race. Bakewell did the same with ' the 
Leicester, and this “suitable regimen and well under- 
stood care,” are quite as necessary to sustain and per- 
petuate them. I appeal to the experience of every 
intelligent farmer for confirmation of this fact. Are 
there not within the knowledge of every such far 
mer, one or more individuals who have fuiled to sus“ 
tain the quality of their Leicesters or Southdowns ? 
This is so universally the case that I do not know of 


asingle flock in this part of the country that much {lead to a greater injury than if the same statement 
was made by almost any other person ; and it is for 
this reason that I beg the privilege of answering, and 


.exceeds the’ Merino in early maturity ; while in re- 
gard ito the value of the wool, they are much’ infe- 





wool, equal in fineness to prime Saxon,from a Span- 
ish sheep that died with consumption. The fibres of 
the wool shrunk in proportion to the waste of car- 


improvement. It only proves the absurdity of en- 


personal experience with them, and perhaps not even 


rior ‘Po those who go upon @he take-care-of-them- 
selves principle, this eare in breeding and manage- 
ment may seem burthensome and unnecessary; but it 
is only an exemplification of the beneficent decree 
that “im the sweat of thy face shalt theu eat bread,” 
and is as unyielding and as universal im its applica- || 
tion as is Mr. Browne’s law of bybridism 

Mr. Browne’s statement of the fineness ‘of a speci- 
men of Saxon wool, only proves the fineness of that 
particular fleeee—it may have been taken from a sor- 
ry sheep, notwithstanding. I saw, last October, at 
Calvin Ward's, in New York, a sample of Merino 


cass.. This did not prove consumption a valuable 


dorsing the value of a sheep by merely seeing a lock 
of the wool. 

Now the question with me is, whether the French 
are more profitable than other sheep. I have. tried 
the Saxon, and condemned them,—I have ‘tried the 
middle and long-wooled sheep, and have discarded 
them The Spanish and French I am trying mixed, 
and am well satisfied with the cross. With me, one 
well attested experiment is worth a volume of spec- | 
ulation. If, as Mr Browne states, there are sheep in 
Saxony with good length of staple, and thick, and 
with good constitutions, I hope some of our stock 
importers will improve the chance by the means he 
proposes. 

I fear I am trespassing on your patience, but there 
is nothing lost in discussions that set farmers to 
thinking for themselves. N. 8. Scuuyisr. 

Birmingham, May, 1854. 


French and Saxon Sheep. 





BY J. D. PATTERSON, 


Mr. Eprror:—TIn the May number of your valua 
able Journal is a “ Notice of the Freneh Merino 
Sheep,” by P. A. Browne, L. L. D., of Philadelphia ; 
in which he has made some mis-statements, thoug) 
unintentionally, no doubt, as he is a gentleman of the 
highest respectability, and I am confident would not 
misrepresent the facts knowingly; but the probability 
is that his knowledge of the French Merindes has 
been obtained second-handed ; that he has had no 


with the Saxon Merinoes of which ‘he speaks. But, 
his remarks and assertions, coming from a sourec 80 
high—Dr. Browne being one of our most scientific 
men—and universally acknowledged as bigh author- 
ity in any matter on which he expresses an opinion } 
an incorrect opinion or statement made by him on 
French Merino Sheep, or on any other subject would 
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I might as well say, contradicting, some of his asser- 
tions, and in doing so I will confine myself partly . to 
my Own persenal experience with my own. flock of 
sheep. 

Dr. Browne quotes the language of Mr. Roche Lu- 
bin,a French gentleman, who says “generally the 
raising of Merinos is difficult on account of the care 
they require, and the food that is necessary; they are 
more exposed to disease than the indigenous races ; 
they are less prolific, and they are not as good 
nurses,” 

My own experience and success with the French 
Merinos have been exactly the reverse of these as- 
sertions. — 

I have been engaged in breeding and raising sheep 
for quite a number ef years, and have at different 
times kept the several varieties of sheep, including 
the Saxon Merinos of which the Dr. speaks, and 
kept each variety in such a way as to satisfy myself, 
beyond a doubt, by actual and careful experiment, 
that there is no other breed of sheep in this country 
that require so Uttle care, or in other words that will 
do as well by the same care, as the French Merinos. 

I have tried them since 1848, and have put them 
te the most. severe tests, in order to satisfy myself 
whether or not they were a hardy race of sheep, and 
calculated to improve or injure the flocks of this 
country; and I find they are not only hardy and easily 
raised when bred pure and distinct by themselves, but 
they are exceedingly valuable to cross with our, oth- 
er breeds of sheep, thereby imparting strength and 
vigor to their constitutions, makiug them much more 
hardy than those of the same variety without the in- 
fusion of the French Merino blood. That. they re- 
quire more food than an equal number of Saxons, no 
one can or will deny, but they are nearly double 
their size, though they do not require or consume 
double the amount of food ; nor do they need. more, 
and I think not so mach food as the different vari- 
¢ties of mutton sheep of the same size ; at the 
same time I have never known any other breed ol 
sheep that will accumulate fat and flesh so fast, with 
the same care and keeping, as the French Merinos 
and their crosses. , 

. Mypresent flock of pure French Merinos (I do not 
hesitat, to say pure Merinos, as I have no doubt they 
are, and shall probably continue to think so until J 
have some proof to the contrary,) numbers over two 
hundred sheep, about one half of which have been 

imported at different times during the last six years; 

_ ond in that time I have not lost one per cent. per an- 

(Mum by disease. 

Ehave never yet failed of raising more lambs than 
T had ewes, at least one half of my pare French 

, ewes have two lambs at abirth, and one of them has 

|}; had five lambs in seven months, (three at one birth 

|| and two at another) and being anxious to increase 


ed in raising three cropsof lambs in two years from 
my French ewes. Such sheep, I think cannot be 
considered “less prolific than the indigenous races” 
of this country, and as their lambs not unfrequently 
weigh over seventy pounds each, at fout months old, 
when they are weaned, I think it must also be ad- 
mitted that their dams are good nurses. 

Again he says “ if therefore the American sheep- 
breeder is desirous of having a pure breed of Meri- 
nos, he must look to some other country than France, 
for there this author acknowledged that these sub- 
races are all impure.” 

Will Dr. Browne, or the author of whom’ he 
speaks, have the goodness to give us the proof for 
the above assertion? for there are -thers equally as 
respectable, and whose assertions, therefore, would be 
entitled to equally as much credit, and whose oppor- 
tunities for judging correctly are, at least, equally as 
reliable, who say that there were and still are pure 
Merinos in France, some of which have lately been 
brought to this country. 

Without proof, the statement of the one is as ro- 
liable as the statement of the other. But some may 
say that Mons. Lubin is a French gentleman, he lives 
in France, therefore he ought to know whether these 
sheep are pure Merinos, or French mongrels, as Dr. 
Browne is pleased to call them. Admit that he is a 
French gentleman, and lives in France, and what does 
it prove ? 

Is it not very possible that ther2. may be at this 
time some small flocks of pure Merinos in France, 
and he not know it? ‘There are other French gen- 
tlemen, who now live in France, whose whole lives 
from their infancy to the present time(and they are now 
considerably past the meridian of life) have been de- 
voted exclusively to the care and management of 
their Merino flocks, They say positively that their 
sheep have never been crossed or mixed with any 
other species, and that they are still strictly pure Me- 
rinos. 

It would seem that these gentlemen, whose whole 
lives have been devoted to propagating and. perfect - 
ing their flocks, ought to be as familiar with their 
pedigree as other gentlemen, either French or Ameri- 
can ; in fact, it is generally conceded that persons 
should be most familiar and best acquainted with 
their own particular branches of business, those which 
they have stadied and followed through their lives, 
whatever their occupations may be, 

I amfally aware that strictly pure Merinos are not 
plenty in France, neithor are they in this country; but 
I believe there are som2 that are pure in both coun- 
tries, and the ground for that opinion is the testimony 
of those who owned them at the time they were first 
imported, and who say they have bred them pure 
ever since—men of the highest respectability, whose 
integrity and veracity are established beyond a doubt, 





|} iy flock as fact as possible, I have tried and succecd- 
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In the absence of more reliable proof, should not this 
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be received, or at least credite%, until better proof is 
produced to the contrary? 

To say that there are but few pure Merinos in 
France, and that many that have lately been imported 
from there to this country are impure, would andoubt- 
edly be correct, but to claim that there are no pure 
Merinos in France, and that all that have lately been 
imported from there are mongrels or hybrids, is, I 
think, taking broader ground than can be maintained. 

I copy the following from the “American Shep- 
herd,” (a valuable standard work by L. A. Morrell, 
Esq.,) which embraces some of the remarks of M. 
Daubenton and other eminent French gentlemen 
which apply more particularly to the statements of 
Pr. Browne. To quote them fully would require too 
much space in your valuable paper, as this article 

must necessarily be quite too long: 

“ M. Danbenton having experimented a sufficient 
length of time to test the effect of change of climate 
and habits of the Merino, which resulted in their re- 
taining every valuable quality for which they are so 
celebrated, the French Government resolved in 1786 
to make a trial, under its immediate patronage, on a 
larger scale than any apace | made, Accordingly 
376 ewes and lambs were purchased in Spain and sent 
to Rambouillet, in the neighborhood of Paris, where 
was an agricultural establishment expressly devoted 
to the improvement of the domestic animals. 

*% * % & * * 

The most rigorous examination was instituted; and 
the superfine wools obtained in France from the pure 
breed were worked into cloths, in every respect as 
good as those from the refina or prima wool of the 
best breeds in Spain. 

The wool produced from the mixed breeds, after 
the fourth or fifth cross, when made into cloth was 





equal to that manufactured from superfine wool. 

In order to perfect the undertaking, a publication, | 
on the treatment of sheep was drawn up by M. Gil- | 
bert, under the patronage of Government; a practical | 
school for shepherds was instituted at Rambouillet, 
and two other depots for Merino sheep were estab- 
lished, one at Pompadour and another at Perpignan, 
at the foot of the Pyrenees. 

* * * * * * 

“ From the fact that an importation from this cele- 
brated flock into the United States, has recently ta- 
ken place, and others not unlikely to follow, it is 
proper that the public should be fully enlightened as 
to the degree of its merit, ; 

“ The following is a portion of a report concerning 
them, drawn up by M. Gilbert, of the French Nation- 
al Institute, and will be found inserted in Chancellor 
Livingston's “ Essay on Sheep.” 

« The eminent moral character of Mr. Livingston 
forbids the suspicion that the account is exaggerated, 
as he had the opportunity personally to attest its 
truth. 

“M. Gilbert says :—“ The stock from which the 
flock of Rambouillet was derived, was composed of 
individuals beautiful beyond any that had ever been 
brought from Spain ; but having been chosen from 
a great number of flocks, in different parts of the 

- kingdom, they were distinguished by very striking lo- 
cal differences, which formed a medley, disagreeable 
to the eye, but immaterial as it effected their quality; 





these characteristic differences have been melted into 


each other by their successive alliances, and from 
them have resulted a race which perhaps resembles 
none of those which compose the primitive stock, but 
which certainly does not yield in any circumstance, to 
the most beautiful, in point of size, form and strength; 
or in the fineness, length, softness, strength, and 
abundance of the fleece. The manufacturers and 
dealers in wool, who came in numbers to Rambouil- 
let this year (1796) to purchase, unani ously agreed 
to this fact, at the very time that they were combin- 
ing to keep down the price. All the wool of Spain 
that I have examined, not excepting the prime Leon- 
ese, the most esteemed of any, appeared to me to 
a much more jar (hair) than that of Rambouil- 
et.” 

“ An importation transpired in 1840, of twenty 
ewes and two rams, selected from this celebrated 
flock by D. ©. Collins, of Hartford, Conn., who is 
still their proprietor. ‘Fhe motives which prompted 
his laudable enterprise, together with a minute de- 
scription of these valuable sheep, appeared in. the 
American Agriculturist of July, 1843. The follow- 
ing account was prepared by its editor, who had ex- 
pended much time in examining them:— . 

“While Mr. Collins was traveling in Europe inthe 
year 1839, having his eye occasionally upon its agri- 
culture and improved stocks, among other things this 


gentleman was struck with the marked superiority of ' 


the Spanish Merinos, composing the celebrated Roy- 
al flocks kept at Rambouillet, in Franee, about 40 
miles from Paris. Heaecordingly determined to pro- 
cure a small breeding flock, with a view of raising 
bucks to restore the fine wooled sheep of our country to 
their original character for strength of constitution, 
and weight of fleece, together with excellence of 
a 

“The result of our observations and the informa- 
tion we obtained with respect to these Spanish Meri- 
nos from the royal flocks of Rambonuillet, and the 
produce bred from them, in this country, is:— 

lst: They possess as good constitutions, and areas 
thrifty and as hardy, as any native or imported sheep 
whatever. 

2d: They attain a great age, having been known to 
reach 20 years, and may be depended on as good 
breeders till 12 or 14 years old. 

3d: They have large, loose skins, full of folds, es 
pecially around the neck and below it,on the shoul- 
ders, and not unfrequently over the whole body; the 
wool thickly covering the surface, the forehead, the 
cheeks, and the legs, clear down to the hoofs, giving, 
the fleece, when shorn and spread out in its ample di- 
mensions, the appearance oft having been taken from. 
the carcass of a huge buffalo, rather than so small an 
animal as the domestic sheep. 

4th: The fibre of the wool is very fine, quite equal 
to the best Merino in Spain, and is the antipodes of 
that of which so much complaint is made by the mai- 
ufacturers, of being harsh, dry,crispy and wiry. The 
fleece opens of a brilliant cre color within, on 
skin of rich pink, and is soft, glossy, wavy, and very 
even over the whole body; is exceedingly close and 
compact, and has a yolk free from gum, and easily 
liberated when it comes to be washed, but which pro- 


tects the wool from the weather, and keeps it free 


from the dead ends that are so objectionable. 

It becomes of the purest white when scoured yy 
the manufacturer, and still retains its mellow,oil ar 
so grateful to the handling of good ju ts 
ing properties are beyond dispute, making it a choice 
material for the manufacture of fine cloths.” 
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Mr Collins has disposed of his entire flock, and 
they are scattered over different parts of the country, 
afew of which I now own, and among which are 
three ewes imported by him in 1840, (14 years ago,) 
and two of them have had three lambs each, within 
the last. two years, and the other one has had two 
lambs in the same time, though she has lost all her 
teeth, and these ewes are probably ‘rom 15 to 18 

ok. 

Soon after the French Government procured the 
Merino Sheep from Spain, a portion of the flock was 
obtained by Mr. Gilbert, aud by him kept strictly 
pure. At his decease his flock was inherited by his 
son, Mons, Victor Gilbert, their present owner, to 
whom was awarded the great gold medal from the 
Ministers of Agriculture in France. Mons. Victor 
Gilbert certifies that they have ever been kept strict- 
ly pure, and as.he is a gentleman whose integrity and 
veracity have never been questioned, why is he not 
entitled to as much credit as Mons. Lubin, and has 
he not the means of knowing and judging as correctly 
as to their purity of blood as Mons. Lubin, or any 
other person in France or this country? 

That these having the common sheep of France 
mized them with those obtained from Spain by the 
French Government, and greatly benefitted them 
thereby, there is no doubt; and it is being very gene- 
rally known that the common breeds of sheep in this 
country have already been greatly improved in the 
same way, that is by crossing and mixing them with 
the French Merino; but does that preve that there 
are now no Merino sheep in either country that have 
been kept pure? 

The descendants of those taken from Spain to 
France, where they have been bred for a long series 
of years to obtain certain desirable qualities, (namely, 
greater size, more constitution, weight of fleece, &.,) 
have so changed in general appearance, that they are 
now more generally known and called French Meri- 
nos,to distinguish them from the descendants of those 
imported many years ago from Spain to this coun- 


The largest and most valuable of the French Meri- 
nos are not now obtained directly from the Govern- 
ment fleck, but from individual flocks, their progeni- 
tors having been selected from the Government flock 
many years ago. Prominent among these individual 
flocks, are those of Mons. Victor Gilbert, and Mons. 
Cuynot, both of which have obtained great. celebrity 
there, having the reputation of being the two best 
flocks of pure Merinos in France. These two gen- 
tlemen, having healthy locations for sheep, and keep- 
ing small flocks, have, by a close and careful system 
of breeding, even excelled those of the government 
flocks, for size, constitution, weight of fleece, &. 
|| though they originally were, and their blood now is 

‘xactly the same as that of the government flock.— 
‘The sheep that were taken from Spain to France by 


, 








the French government, were said to be the. best 
Merinos that could be selected; and they were un- 
doubtedly considered a very valuable breed of ani- 
mals, or they would not have taken so much pains to 
procure them; and if valuable for the excellence of the 
breed, would they have been very likely to have mix- 
ed all of them with ‘any other breed or variety of 
sheep, thereby producing hybrids or mongrels? 

That would hardly seem credible. But if they did 
mix them with some other species, what variety of 
sheep were they mixed with? Have they not every 
resemblance of the pure Merinos, and do they resem- 
ble any other breed of sheep? What other breeds 
of sheep have the long spiral horns, turning close to 
the head, the close, compact, fine and heavy fleece, 
with wool of a good quality and length covering the 
entire face, and even extending down to their hoofs? 

The original Spanish Merinos are said to have pos- 
sessed the most of these peculiarities, and the best 
French Merinos now do all of them to a very re 
marxable degree. Dr. Browne also says, “if there 
were any difficulty in the way of the American Sheep 
Breeders getting pure Merinos, there might be some 
excuse for using these French hybrids; but. there is 
none, for it is well known that pure Saxon Merinos 
are to be procured, and I am yet to learn why (all 
things being equal) a French Merinoshould be prefer- 
ed toa Savon Merino.” It would seem from the 
above that Dr. Browne considered the Saxon Merinos 
preferable to the French hybrids, (as he chooses to 
call them) and as I have had some little experience 
with them also, I may as well let it, go in with the 
rest. 

A few years ago I purchased of small lot of Saxo- 
ny ewes, whick were selected in Alleghany and Wash- 
ington counties, Pennsylvania, (the former is the 
county where Dr. Browne says he obtained the fine 
sample of wool) and Western Virginia. 

They were kept with my French sheep and were as 
well cared for, in all respects, as any stock I ever own- 
ed; indeed, I found it absolutely necessary, in this cli- 
mate, to devote to them unusual care and attention, 
in order to keep them alive during the winter. My 
Saxons, I believe, were good ones for that variety of 
sheep, bat they did not shear one fourth part as much 
wool as my French ewes, which were kept in the 
same manner; nor could I, with the greatest attention, 
raise at a rate over sixty lambs from one hundred ewes. 


‘In fact, it required more care to raise sixty lambs from 


onehundred saxon ewes, than it did double that num cr 
from one hundred French ewes; and if I was to be 
hired to keep the two kinds of sheep, I should ask 
more p2r head to keep the Saxons than the French 
Moerinos; n»t that the Saxons would consume more 
food, for they would not as much, but they would re- 
quire a greater amount of care and attention, more 
than enough to overbalance the difference of feed.— 





My Saxon ewes were purchased when sheep of all 
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descriptions | were e exceedingly ‘low, and I paid ~ for! of turnips to eut up and feed along with the coarse 
them $15,00 each; but after keeping them two years, fodder, such as the oat and wheat straw, and corn 
I became satisfied that they were not the sheep for’ stalks, which might otherwise not be so’ palatable 
this climate, and I sold the entire lot ‘and all their in-' without an intermixture of hay at the rate of $15 
crease for seventy-five cents a head; and though I did! to $18 per'ton. In this article we will say nothing 
not get rich out of the speculation, I have always’ about the eulture of the Swedish turnip or rnta baga, 
been satisfied that I got the best of the bargain when! for the sowing of which the season is past, we shall 
I sold them. However, the Saxony wool is a most! only :fer to the white turuip, a variety not so valua- 
beautifal staple, finer. probably thanthat of any other’ ble as the Swedish, but the value of which is far from 
variety of sheep, and it will always be desirable and! being as yet thoroughly understood by the farmers of 
in demand for tlie tianufacture of exceedingly fine! this State, or indeed by many of any state. 
goods; but never since I have had any knowledge of ‘The first consideration is tc select a piece of 
the wool market, have manufacturers paid a price for’ ground suitable for the turnip. In making this se- 
it, sufficient to encourage the production of that grade ‘lection, it will be found that if the soil of the lot 
of wool, or anything approaching to it, in proportion, ‘chosen Js rather light, or is slightly sandy, it will be 
to the cost of raising it, as compared with the cost of, preferable to heavy clay. A good loam, rather light, 
raising wool from the heavier fleeced sheep. | has been found favorable, but. all soils, from clay to 
Until the manufacturer makes a greater discrimina-' light sand, will grow the turnip if rightly prepared 
tion in price in favor of the exceedingly fine wools, we | beforehand. A good clean piece of old sod, if eare- 
in this climate cannot afford to raise them, though in| fully plowed, so that all the green growth is well turn: 
a more southern latitude they may come much nearer’ ¢d under, especially if it has. a coating of manure, say 
to it than we ean here. | at the rate of 30 loads to the acre will answer, so will | 
T have been informed by very intelligent wool-grow-, 4 piece of wheat stubble; but the wheat stubble will 
ers and breeders of sheep in Western Pennsylvania, need the manure more than the sod. In both these 
and that portion of Vi ginia bordering on the Ohio: the amount of the crop will be affected very mateti- 
River, that they have greatly benefitted theit Saxony lly by the manner in which the land is plowed. For 
flocks by crossing the French Merinos with them, as. this purpose, the double Michigan plow will be found 
they have thereby increased the size of their sheep, to do the work in an admirable style, and with good 
improved their constitutions, and added much to their | dragging to level and mellow the sod immediately af- 
weight of fleece, while they have lost very little in ter the plowing, there need be no difficulty. As soon 
quality of wool. J.D. Parrersos. (28 the plowing can be done, of which there should 
Westfield, Chatanyue Co, N.Y. 'be no more done in one day than can be harrowed 
3 ‘and sowed the same day, the harrow should be « put 
‘on, and the sowing of the seed should be commenced. 
The farmer who allows the season to pass away, ; This latter part of the work is a delicate operation, 
without preparing a piece of ground for turnips, and/ for there is not one man in a hundred but what will 
growing some hundreds of bushels to be fed out to | sow it too thick, if sown broadeast, and to those who | 
his oxen, young,cattle and sheep during the winter, is| cannot procure a drill, it is the only economical way 
neither doing justice to himself nor his stock. Anjof doing it. Besides, the difference in the quantity 
acre of ground got ready at any time daring the! raised will not be so very great. Most commonly in 
month of July will repay the grower about aswell as | sowing broadcast, two pounds of seed is used to the 
any other work’of the season. On new Jands which acre; one pound to a pound and a half will be suf- 
have just been burnt, there is seldom any difficulty ficient, if it is mixed with a quart of sand, dry mellow 
in raising turnips, and afew of those who are break-; earth, or ashes. Some writers recommend that tur- 
‘ing up a fallow sometimes sow a piece of it with flat nip seed should be steeped for a short time before 
turnips, and get a fair crop; ‘but this ‘kind Of a/ sowing, as it helps to bring it forward quicker, and 
catch crop is not the kind of growth to which we!thus get ahead of the weeds and grass, But  steep- 
wish to refer. It is to the work of selecting, prepar- ing turnip seed is of very doubtful utility and we do. 
ing, and thoroughly taking care of a piece of ground not recommend the practice. Ifthe seed is good and 
from one acre to five acres in size, with a view to/fresh, and if it is sown just as soon after the plowing 
growing’ turnips, not by way of experiment, but for'as it can be got on the ground, it will come. 
profit. At the present time, when the high prices of up almost as soon as if it were steeped, and that will | 
both beef and mutton have stripped the country of be within the week after it is sown. If the land-is- 
‘nearly all the animals which were fit to be killed, and ‘rich and clean, and turnips should be sown on 00 
when it may be that the crop of hay will tarn out as| other, the broad leaves of the plant will cover the | 
‘short as it did last year, it may be found a wise pre- ground in a short time, and save all trouble of hoeing, 
“caution as well as a profitable resource in time of except to thin out the plants in some places where | 
need, to have a thousand or twelve hundred bushels they have come up too thick. In hoeing them whee 
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sown broad cast, the only work to be done, is to 
thin out the plants with a skarp-bladed hoe, leaving 
them from twelve to sixteen inches apart, and’ to 
eut up any weeds which may show themselves: on 
the places where the plants are thin. Once going 
through the plot with the hoe will answer every pur- 
pose, and will be all the work required till they are 
ready to pull for harvesting. 

To prevent the turnip fly from working upon the 
young plants, it has been found that spreading a 
coating of straw over the lot where the turnip is to 
be planted, and setting it on fire, and then dragging 
the ground immediately, and sowing the seed on the 
ashes, is one of the best. A sowing of ashes and 
plaster after the young plant is out of the ground, 
and just before it has sent out itssecond leaf, has also 
been found to be beneficial. 

In turnips, the amount of the crop depends. alto- 
gether upon the condition of the land, and the excel- 
lence of the system of cultivation. _We cannot. pre- 
tend to raise such immense crops as. the agricultur- 
ists of Great Britain, but we may approximate to it 
if we try. Crops of ruta bagas have been raised at 
the rate of 1,000 bushels to the acre. Orops of 
white turnips sown broad cast have raised so as to 
produce 20 to 25 tons to the acre; allowing 50 bush- 
els to the ton, there would be a production of from 
ten to twelve hundred bushels per acre ; this is only 
about one-half of the production got off an acre in 


England, by some of the prize growers, but it shows 


what may be done. If the crop meets with no mis- 
haps from the weather or from other causes, 500 to 
700 bushels may be secured by ordinary management» 
which as an excellent crop for feed during a portion 
of the winter can hardly be'excelled, at an expense 
of about $25 per acre; or allowing the produce to be 
500 bushels, the cost of each bushel when harvested 
would be five cents, If farmers can by ordinary 
diligence thus produce turnips at a cost of five cents 
per bushel, ought they not to try it, especially as 
‘many of them will suffer from the loss of their hay 
aud clover crops by winter killing? We say try it for 
an acre or two, and sead us the results with the ex- 
pense. We believe the growing of turnips for feed 
can be made to pay, a consideration that is of the 
greatest, importance, 


Loss of Young Pigs. 

, Boron Farmer :—Is it luck and chance in raising 
pigs ? or must they come in @ particular time of the 
Moon ? or is March a bad month for pigs to be born? 
or, finally, is beech shack bad food for pregnant sows ? 
All these things have been aseribed as reasons for my 
Unprecedented failure in raising pigs this spring. — 
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From five breeding sows, which farrowed their pigs|and three times as well. 
fom February to April, to.the number of forty, and|with one of the newly invented subsoil plows attach. 
all under favorable and comfortable circumstances, I |ed to it in front, for the purpose of loosening the soil, it 


present appear undecided about staying. They all 
appeared weak and tender, and most of them died be- 
fore*their third day. 

My sows could run to the beech woods during win- 
ter, although Ifed them at the barn daily. Now I | 
pay very little attention to the moon, in any of my 
farming arrangements, and as my pigs came in other 
months than March, with equally bad results, the only 


proper food for pregnant sows—unless you or some 
of your readers can give me a better reason as the 
cause of, my present. failure. M. K. 
Kalamazoo, May, 1864, 
{* Beech shack,” or “beech mast,” as some call it, or 


beech nuts, is just about the worst food that could be 
given to breeding sows, having a strong tendency to 
make the animals costive, and is like corn, heating to 
the blood, and was undoubtedly the cause of the loss 
of the young pigs ] 


A Digging 1 Machine. 


We are not among those who believe that the pres- 
ent generation will see the good old fashioned imple- 
ment known as the Prow, entirely done away with in 
the cultivation of the soil ; but at the same time we 
must admit that. the attempts which have recently 
been made both in Great Britain, and in the United 
States, to invent and construct a machine which may 
be used to turn up the soil, and pulverise it more sat- 
sfactorily than can ever be accomplished by any sort 
of plow, have been far from unsuccessful, if we may 
believe the accounts which have reached us of the tri- 
als of the digging machine, which have been construct- 
ed and submitted to the inspection of good judges. 
In England, the appearance of Samuelson's Rotary 
Digger which takes two men and five or six horses 
to work, at the rate of five or six acres per day, has 
given rise to the saying among the progressive agri- 
culturalists that “the plow is doomed.” Samuelgons’ 
machine however, like almost all foreign machines, is . 
very complicated, and of course liable in proportion 
to its complexity of construction to get out of repair. 

In this country, Gibbs’ Rotary Spude is the imple- 
ment which is exciting hopes among experimentalists 
that there is really some truth in the prophecy of the 
doom of the plow. Ata recent meeting of the far- 
mers’ club of New York city, Professor Mapes ex- 
hibited a working model of this machine which is in- 
tended to do the work on the farm that a spade or 
gardener’s fork does on a small scale in the garden. 
Since Mr. Gibbs first invented the machine, he has 
made some improvements which have added to its 
power so that it is calculated that with the same force 
that. moves the plow it.will do three times the work 
Professor Mapes stated that 





have only eight living, and two of that number at 


will work three feet wide and fifteen inches deep, with 











conclusion I can adopt is that.beech shack is not }) 
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one pair of oxen, forking over the vol and renidiring 
it more loose and separating it into finer pari.c'es 
than half a dozen plowings would do. 

We give above at the head of this article, a cut of 
the machine, that our readers may gain some idea of the 
implement which it is said will leave but little for the 
plow to do. The operation of this machine is thus 
described ; A fair working pair of oxen, such as are 
used upon ordinary soil before the plow, are hitched 
to the frame in front, and as it is drawn forward, each 
tooth in succession is pressed into the earth by the 
weight of the machine ; as each tooth or spade is hung 
by itself, and is connected with a sort of trigger, and 
the weight is thrown successively from the tooth to 
the trigger, the spade is thrown out with a jerk, bring- 
ing its load of soil to the surface and shaking it off 
behind as it goes along, leaving the earth as though 
it had been forked over. This implement requires no 
holding, but it is provided with handles, so that by 
the weight and motion the teeth can be thrown out 
of the ground. The improved implement is to have 
a lifting subsoil plow fixed between the two series of 
plates which hold the teeth, and by this means the 
soil will be moved to a depth of twelve to fifteen inch- 
es. This machine was lately tried before a committee 
of gentlemen on the farm of Professor Mapes of New 
Jersey, and its operation is described as being very 
satisfactory. But we have not yet seen the report 
of the committee, which was composed of Judge Liv- 
ingston, R. L. Pell, of Pelham, N. Y., Solon Robin- 
son, W. Coleman of Maryland, Dr. Poole of New 
Brunswick and others. While we give the synopsis 
of the accounts of the working of this machine which 
have reached us, as a subject attracting the attention of 
men engaged in agriculture, we reserve our own opin- 


——_———_—_—X—X——a—<___ 
Michigan to a | New Englander. 

Reader, were you ever in in New England ? It con- 
trasts strangely with the western world. New Eng- 
land is my home—and I ardently love her rugged hills 
and the Puritan principles of her sons ; but a recent 
trip through a portion of the Peninsular State, has 
made me “love New England none the less, but 
Michigan more.” 

Entering the state on the Michigan Southern rail- 
road, and in the night time, I saw none of its beau- 
ties until crossing from White Pigeon to Kalamazoo. 
A branch of the Southern road extends from White 
Pigeon to Three Rivers, a smalf and active village of 
thrifty and healthy growth. The balauce of the route 
is made by staging. In this age of steam and light- 
ning, the very sight of a stage coach sickens the 
traveler, but if not blind, the charms of such a route 


a8 this will prove a perfect antidote. 
As I designed to stay a day or two at Schoolcraft, 


a village about half way between Three Rivers and 
Kalamazoo, I wondered how I should amuse myself. 
A3 we approached the prairie on which the village 
stands, my wonders fast disappeared,—I had read, 
heard, aud dreamed of a prairie, but all my im- 
pressions fell far short of the reality before me. This 
is the richest, largest and loveliest prairie in the state, 
perfectly level, about six miles wide and eight miles 
long. Near the centre is an island of timber, and in, 
the middle of that alittle lake. At the border of the 
island stands the village of Schoolcraft. The farms 
on the prairie are extremely productive, and in a high 
state of cultivation. The farmer’s prospects are fair 
for an abundant harvest, though it is said the insects 
are in the wheat. Cornhas come up well, and has 
assumed a good color. The benefits arising from the | 
cultivation of improved fruits dre not unappreciated; 





ion of its utility until we haye an opportunity of see- 
ing it tested. 


and on inquiry, I found that some of the choicest va 
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rieties had been introduced, which yield fruit superior 
to the same varieties in the eastern states. Consider- 
able attention has been given to stock of all kinds—I 
saw many good horses, some of the Morgan stock, 
well formed, though I should think rather light for 
prairie work. Inoticed some excellent fine wooled 
sheep, and several cows which I should judge. were 
part Durham. While strolling around the precincts 
of the village, and admiring the cozy little cottages 
embowered in trees and shrubbery, and overlooking 
the broad fields, I was forcibly reminded- of home by 
the deep bass tones of an Asiatic cock; and_being 
qnite a fancier in that line, curiosity prompted me to 
see the bird that sent forth such sonorous sounds, and 
compare him with those of pur eastern yards, many 
of which I am familiar with. On entering the prem- 
ises, a new light broke upon me. Much to my grat- 
ification, I learned I was atthe residence of Dr. Free- 
man, of whom I had frequently read and heard so 
much, as the great fancier and breeder of choice 
fowls at the west. Fortunately the Doctor was at 
home, and politely showed me his numerous and 
well-arranged yards, and I must confess I was most 
highly entertained and enlightened by his pointing 
out and explaining the necessary points of perfect 
birds, and the true principles of breeding. Leading 
me from yard to yard, Dr. Freeman showed: me sam- 
ples of what he considered first class birds of differ- 
ent varieties, and traly I could not withhold the com- 
pliment,that G. P. Burnham and Dr. Whyte would be 
proud of such a collection. 

The Dr. has about 300 chickens, which, to say the 
least of them, are the best lot I have seen, They 
are mostly Brahmas, (my favorite variety), some even 
now, June 7th, of this spring’s hatch, of beautiful 
form and plumage, and nearly as large as the old 
fowls, The Doctor thinks the public are yet in their 
ABO, respecting fowls ; that great improvements 
will yet be made, as there are but few good fowls in 
the country. He has a fine collection of different 
kinds of rabbits—some noble, lop-eared fellows ; 
also guinea pigs, and a beautiful litter of Scotch ter- 
tierg—and I was highly amused to see his little slut 
reconnoitering from place to place among the chickens 
and old fowls, which he tells me is her wont, many 
times a day, and she has free access to all at night ; 
$100 would not buy her, she is such a protection 
from the rats and cats of the village. 

_ Tleft the prairie with no little reluctance, and 
many times turned and gazed upon its loveliness, as I 
bade it perhaps a final adieu. From Schoolcraft to 
Kalamazoo the road is planked, and runs through a 
Nery good section of farming country. The road is 
Comparatively level, and this feature obtains through- 
out the entire state, Kalamazoo is a most lovely 
‘Village, For thriftiness of growth, activity in busi- 
‘Ress, and cultivated taste in building, I have never 
‘Neen it equalled considering its age. It has no ri- 








val near, and with such an extensive area around 
it, and in such a rich farming region, it’ must of ne- 
cessity rapidly improve.  \ 

As TI design to visit other parts of the state, I 


half promise more soon. E. F. Grey. 
Kalamazoo, June 9, 1854, 


Census of Plymouth. 


Eprror Mroniaan Farmer :—Having just com- 
pleted the Census of this town, I send you a state- 
ment of its resources. We have a population of 
nearly 2,600. The number of acres of taxable land 
is 19,976, of which 12,872 are under improvement. 
There were 2,937 acres sowed with wheat last fall ; 
1,510 acres of corn were raised last year, yielding 
56,760 bushels ; 2,373 acres of wheat were harvested 
last year, yielding 42,333 bushels. But 10,759 bush- 
els of all other grain were raised, Of potatoes, we 
raised 33,693 bushels ; cut 2,377 tons of hay ; shear- 
ed 25,275 lbs of wool ; marketed 125,371 lbs of 
pork ; made 80,930 Ibs of butter ; 13,500 Ibs of 
cheese, and 2,780 lbs of sugar. Of live stock, we 
have 621 horses; 758 neat cattle, other than cows and 
oxen ; 211 work oxen; 792. milch cows ; 8,939 
sheep, and 861 swine, over six months old. 

There are six dry-goods stores, which imported 
during the past year $180,000 worth of goods.— 
There are five flouring mills, that manufactured 25,- 
000 bbls of flour ; also five saw mills which cut 765 
M feet of lumber ; one rake factory; five boot and 
shoe shops ; two tin and sheet iron factories ; five 
wagon and carriage factories ; three saddle and har- 
ness shops ; one door, sash and blind factory ; three 
iron foundries ; three millinery establishments ; one 
cabinet shop; one wool carding and cloth dressing es- 
tablishment ; one pottery ; three druggist establish- 
ments ; five cooper shops, and eight blacksmith 
shops ; all doing a flourishing and profitable busi- 
ness. 

Notwithstanding nearly 600 acres more of wheat 
were sown last fall than the year previous, but little 
more than half the number of bushels can be ex- 
pected, as the crop is very badly winter killed ; whole 
fields having been plowed up and put into spring 
grain. Clover is also very generally killed out, and 
other grains very materially injured. 

Respectfully, J. 8. Trsprrs, 





Plymouth, June, 1854. 
The Chess Question Tested. 

Not long since we were conversing with Mr. A, B. 
Markham, of Plymouth, who remarked that those 
who believed in the transmutation of wheat, could 
very easily satisfy themselves that it was an erroneous 
opinion, by simply pulling up stools of chess, in 
loose soils, where they can be pulled up entire; shake 
the dirt fromthe roots, and they can, in most cases, 
find the skin of the seed ina sound state, which is 








evidence that the chess was sown, or the seed was in 
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the soil. This can be done at any time before har- 
vest, as the seed does not generally decay until later. 
The skin. of the seed wheat, he says, may also be found 
under the same circumstances. 

The opinion that wheat turns to chess is not alate 
oue, for Pliny, Nat, His., Lib. 18, ca. 17, says that it 
was the opinion of some that wheat turned to chess, 
or something resembling oats, owing to moist soil,wet 
weather, or bad seed. That it is an ancient the- 
oryis no evidence that it is true, or not true— 
By an examination of wheat before harvest and 
stools of chess, and finding the skin of the seed in all 
such cases, it isevidence that chess was either sown, 
or in the ground, but not conclusive evidence that 
under no circuinstauces there can be a transmutation. 

The above test can be easily tried, and the result 
made hnown, which would satisfy many who have 
not formed an opinion on the subject. N. 


a 


The Elections of the State Society. 


R. F. Jonnstone, Esg., Dear Sir:—Will you allow me 
to say a few words in relation to the affairs of our 
State Agricultural Society, not as a captiviis fiult- 
finder, but as one of its earliest and must steadfast 
friends, who takes an interest in its prosperity. 

Our State Fairs have always been creditable, though 
it seems to me they have hardly kept pace with the 
improvements of our young and rising common- 
wealth. 

That there will always be fault found with those 
entrusted with the management of such a Society, is 
most certain. There must always be a consid- 
erable number who will consider themselves aggriev- 
ed by the award of premiums. From this and other 
causes must ever originate no inconsiderable amount 
of disaffection, especially with the most active officers 
and it necesarily increases against them from year to, 


year. 
But though it is impossible to avoid all causes of 
disaffection, this is no good reason why we should not 


avoid such as are clearly within our control, There 
are certain small things which have created no little 
prejudice against the Society, and which may just as 
well be corrected as not. For instance: It is gener- 
ally known that the time for. the election of officers 
has been generally put off till just at the close of the 
Fair, when the farmers are nearly all gone, and the 
matter is left in the hands of the city folks, with only 
here and there a hard-fisted tiller of the soii amongst 
them. ‘Last year this was eminently the case. The 
election was appointed to be held immediately after 
dinner on the last day. That was bad enough, but to 
give time to “ copy the reports,” it was postponed in 
definitely, and finally came on about half past three, 
when there was only here and there a_ strag- 
gling farmer left, and of those not a fourth part 
‘knew anything of it, nor could any information be ob- 
tained from any quarter. 


I am not complaining of the result of the election, 
but simply stating a fact, which is causing considera- 
ble sensation among the farmers of the State, and op- 
erating to the prejudice of the Society. I do it in the 
hope that such a needless cause of offence may be 


avoided in future. A Farmer. 
Plymonth, June, 1854. 


—_— oo 


The Best Cow in the World- 


The editor of the Ohio Farmer tells of a wonder- 
ful cow, which, he states,is owned by a Mr. J. H. 
Kelly, of Cleveland, and which, he claims, is the best 
cow in the world. The cow is now ten years old, is 
of the common Ohio breed, crossed with the Dur- 
ham. She weighs 1350 pounds, and is a model for 
beauty. She has been fed only upon hay and straw, 
and yet she gives at ihe present time 17 quarts of 
milk perday. During the ten months just past she 
gave altogether 4,921 quarts of milk. During the 
month immediately after she came_in, she gave 620 
quarts of milk, and the least she gave¢during any win- 
ter month was 362 quarts. Brown challenges the 
world to beat her in looks, disposition, regular habits 
orquantity of produce. If there is a cow in Michi- 
gan that will take the brag out of our Ohio neighbor 
we want to hear of her, and we hope the owner will 
send us all the particulars as soon as possible. 

During a short visit to Jackson within the past 
month, we saw acow at the farm of Dr. Merriman,2 
miles south of the village, which for milking proper- 
ties, we are inclined to think, would beat the Ohio 
animal, She is neither a model in form nor color,but 
in the developement of every mark that distinguishes 
an animal possessing extraordinary milking capacity, 
she excelled any animal we recollect to have seen 
From her appearance, she possessed some portion of 
Durham blood, but how much Dr. Merriman could 
not say with certainty. She was large in frame but 
fine in bone; head small, neck thin, tail long and slen- 
der. . Her milk veins stood out like small ropes of an 
hese in diameter. Her udder was remarakable for 

ize and capacity, being both dezp and wide, and, we 
should judge, measured nearly fifteen to bee 
inches across in front, when full. She was feeding 
her own calf of two or three weeks old, and another 
of the same age; both were in the finest condition; 
and she had, nevertheless, to be milked. twice a day 
to relieve her bag, some six or eight quarts being ta- 
ken from her at a milking. If the editor of the Ohio 
Farmer can show au animal that can do better thao 
that, we shonid like to hear of her. Dr, Merriman 
promises to give us the statistics of the milk as soon 
as the calves are taken from her. 


To Drive away Rats.—A friend has just informed 
us of a plan he adopted to get rid of rats. His 
premises swarmed with them. “He took a small fis 
hook, attached to a fine wire, and suspended on it & 
piece of cheese, letting it hang about a foot from 
the ground. One of the rats leaped at it and was 
hooked, and set, up such a squeal, noise and rattle, , 
that all the rest forsook him and fled. Not a rat re- 
mained on the premises. 
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The Farm of J. 8. Tibbits. 
BY 8 B. NOBLE, 

We lately called on J, 8. Tibbits, Hsq, at his resi- 
dence about one and a half miles west of Plymouth 

Village... His farm contains only 80 acres, sixty-five 
‘of which are cultivated. Of the sixty-five acres,twen- 
ty five are in meadow, pasture, yards, and occupied by 
the buildings, leaving only 40 acres of plow land. 

The soilis deep and rich, and was what is usually 
termed beech and maple timbered land, with a surface 
gently undulating, and very well watered, The house, 
carriage house, and bara, are good buildings, and have 
just been overhauled, and fitted up with a view to 
comfort, convenience andeconomy. Mr. T. cultivates 
well, pursues a regular system of rotating crops, and 
does not, like too many, confine his crops to two or 
three kinds only, but raises a variety; and, like a few 
others, keeps a farm book, by which he knows the pro- 
fit or loss of each article cultivated, or the loss or 
gain of each kind of stock kept. We were permitted 
to copy from his account, to show the aggregate 
amount produced on his farm, and some of the items 
making up that sum. 


Lay whele amount produced in the year 1853 was 
The charge for labor, interest on capital, taxes, &c 


To make up this amount we give some of the items 
as follows: 

In the spring of ’53, Mr. T. had 61 Spanish sheep, 
which he had wintered through, 59 of which were ewes 
and by them were dropped 74 lambs; 5 died, leaving 
. 69 which were raised. During the year 1853 his ac- 
counts were as follows:— 


From the land cultivated the proceed of the ditte- 
rent, articles are as follows, after deducting the ex- 


penses of growing:— 


The land on which the corn and potatoes were 
raised was rented, and leaves only thirty-three acres 
of the sixty-five that were cultivated. 

From the items as above it. will be perceived that 
the proceeds of the sheep, cows and hogs amount to 
nearly half of the entire product of the farm; the l..b or 
of taking care of sheep, cows, hogs, and making the 
butter and cheese, is included in, the charge for the la- 
bor on the farm. The profits on the cultivated crops 
are small, compared with some years, owing to the 
unprecedented drought of last year, and also the entire 
failure of the apple crop. Mr. T. has a good orchard 
of choice fruit, and large sized trees, which produced 
nothing that year. The whole statement shows what can 
be done on a small farm, when properly cultivated; and 
we hope will serve as a stimulus to those who have 
only small pieces of land, and induce them to cultivate 
thoroughly, as the only means to realize a fair profit. 

Mr. Tibbits is now experimenting with his or- 
ehard, with a view to destroy worms—increase the 
fertility of the soil—and the production of a greater 
quantity of fruit, On one and a half acres, on a part 
of which is the orchard, he has sown, broadcast, one 
hundred and fifty bushels of unleached ashes, fifty 


00/bushels of lime, and twenty bushels of salt,—about 


one-third of the ashes were applied last fall, the rest 
in April The salt was sown about the ‘tenth of May; 


=77 5p |more salt was sown directly wader the trees than be- 


: Deduct for 61 sheep in spring 6f 1853...".....-.-. 
For winter ing 102 sheep, food mont pea straw, 
at 50c 


| Leaving asthe proceeds ofthe sheep... 

Weows on hand im the spring of 1853, from which _ 
f were made 3006 ths cheese at 9c '? tb 

, 800 tbs butter at 20c ¥ 1b 


Add value of 4 calves raised, say 
Proceeds of the 10 cows 
The swill from the cows, with the milk and eream 
| used in the family, would very near, or quite pay for 
_ making the butter and cheese. 
| Three hogs on hand in the spring of 1853, from 
_ which were eal and fatted, including the emg —_ 


Hesse of the three hogs 
Leaving 2 sows, which now have 17 pigs. 
i ™ from 40 hens, besides supplying the fam- 





tween them. The proportion of salt to each tree is 
about two quarts, on a circle of eight feet diameter, 
This, to us, does not appear to bea large quantity of 
salt on sucha surface. We have to-day (June 3d) 
walked through the orchard and examined every tree 
—all of them appear in perfect health, making a good 
growth, and are heavily laden with frnit, 

Thefarm of Mr. Tibbits has been under cultivation 
for about 28 years, but came into his possession only 
a few yearsago. The course he pursues in cultiva- 
tion is caleulated to keep up and inerease its fertility ; 
and whea certain improvements are completed, which 
are commenced, and in contemplation, it will be a farm 
of superior ,exeellence—with all the buildings and 
fixtures so complete, that it will always continue to 
‘be what it now ia, a desirable residence. 

There are other farms in the vicinity of Mr. Tib- 
bits’ that. show a high state of cultivation, and for 
aught we know, are equally productive ; we hope be- . 
fore long to have the pleasure of visiting them, " 
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Mr. Tibbits has just been overhauling fences, divid- 
ing his farm into small-sized lots ; he remarked to us 
that the rails with which the farm was originally 
fenced, were of different lengths, and many of them at 
the crossings had become partially rotten. He took 
a ten foot pole and buck saw, and sawed off each end 
of the rail, leaving it ten feet long, and nearly as 
sound as new, and with these hé made a considera- 
ble part of his fence, and thinks it a great saving of 
rails, and rail timber, worthy of being adopted by 
those who are short of fencing material. 

Mr. Tibbits has just received a pair of Suffolk and 
a pair of Essex pigs, at a cost of over seventy dollars. 
We hope the friends of improved stock will appre- 
ciate this effort to advance the interests of Agricul- 
ture. 





Autumnal planted Potatoes. 


The loss of crop after crop of potatoes by disease,has 
caused all manner of experiments to be tried, for the 
parpose of finding out some way to avoid it and to 
secure a crop. Among some: other modes, that 
of planting late in the fall has been tried by both the 
French and English gardeners, and has been found to 
secure an excellent crop, though not entirely free from 
disease, But the recent experiment of a French culti- 
vator of the potato, seems to have disclosed a mode 
of cultivation by which even the rot may be prevent- 
ed. We find a description of it in the last number of 
the Revue Horticole, a French journal of Horticul- 
ture, published at Paris, and we give the following 
translation of it as being really worth knowing ; and 
which is worthy of a trial by some ofour potato plant- 
ers in Michigan. The article for the Revue Horticole 
is furnished by a practical gardener named Chard.n 
Requier and is translated as follows: 

“ Although it is pretty generally acknowledged that 
autumn planting is the best means of preserving the 
potato from disease,still another example of the good 
effect ofthis method may prove useful. I will there- 
fore describe my mode of proceeding in as few words 
as possible. In May the ground intended to receive 
the potatoes is manured; after the manure has been 
dug in, French beans are planted, the crops from 
which ays the expense of the first digging. In Se 
tember the beans are removed, and the ground is 
again dug deeply. It is then allowed to remain in 
that state till the end of October. At this period it is 
laid out in beds three feet three inches wide, and in 
these beds holes ten inches deep and two feet apart 
are made with the — After the sets have been 
deposited in the holes, the latter are filled up two- 
thirds of their depth with well decomposed vegetable 
mould; the other third is filledin with earth from the 
field, On the first appearance of frost in November, 
the ground is covered with a layer of long dung about 
six inches in thickness, and the whole is left undistarb- 
ed till March. At this period the dung is removed, 
and the ground stirred. When the potatoes come up 
they are treated in the usual way, with this difference, 
that in June, after they have flowered, all the stems 
are cut offas close to the ground as possible. The 


whole of the haulm is removed to a distance from the 
field, in order that the tubers may not be affected b 
the diseased leaves, This method has been employ: 
for several years, and it is worthy of remark that the 
potatoes thus grown are almost entirely free from dis- 
ease, whilst those from which the leaves had not been 
removed were much diseased, even though grown in 
the same ground ag the others. Lastly, there is an- 
other advantage in autumn planting, namely: that of 
the crops being earlier than by the usual method,and 
this is a point which no cultivator should neglect.” 


The Bee Moth. 

Apiarians are frequently greatly troubled with this 
insect, which often proves destructive to their hives. 
Mr. T. Hudson states, in the Ravenna Cabinet, that 
in his opinion the ravages of the great enemy of. bees 
—the Bee Moth—may be prevented by the process of 
thoroughly saturating the fime with salt, as the miller 
will not deposit its eggs in a lime thus prepared. His 
plan is to plane and prepare the bo or the hive, 
and then let them remain for a few days immersed in 
a strong brine. His own personal experience and ob- 
servation, as an apiarian, has led him to the above 
conclusion and practice, which others, as well as him- 
self, have found to be generally attended with com- 
plete success. 

An apiarian, who has had much experience on the 
subject, says : 

“In the spring, about the time the bees commence 
working, we whitewash our hives for the purpose of 
promoting the health of the bees, and preventing de- 
predations from the moth. We put a good portion 
of fine salt in the whitewash, and put it in the hives 
outside and inside, up to the comb, and apply it very 
liberally to the lower edge of the hive, and on the 
board at the bottom. We learned the value of this 
vy experiments on sick bees. A number of patients 
were placed in a glass and various remedies tried. 
When this was offered, they commenced eating it, and 
recovered in a few hours. We then applied the white- 
wash to six or eight hives, in which the bees were dy- 
ing fast, and ceased to labor, and the next day 
they were all in good health, and able to do a good 
day's work. 

“ We are never trouled with the bee moth or sick- 
bees. We apply the whitewash to the lower edges of 
the hive, and to the board a few times during sum- 
mer, The bees seem pleased with it, and many of 
them take a good dose, though they appear perfectly 
well. They doubtless consider ‘prevention better 
than cure.’ 








A New Way 7o keer Fries ovr or Roomus.—It is 
said that house flies will not pass through the meshes 
ofa net, even though they be more than an inch indi- 
ameter, and, taking the hint from this fact, it is said 
that experiments have been made with success. The 
only things necessary are, first, that the room should 
be lighted only from one side; secondly a net made of |} 
white thread to be suspended over the windows onthe || 
outside, The windows may be raised, or taken out to 
admit the air, but not a fly will venture through; 80 
say those those who have seen it tried. The experi- 
ment costs but little, and if successful, will be a great 
comfort to many who are seriously annoyed by the 





visitations of these troublesome “summer friends.” 


—— 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


8. B. NOBLE, EDITOR. 


Dwarf Pear Trees. 


In the May No. for 1853, of the Farmer, we cau- 
tioned our readers against the too rapid introduction 
of dwarf pear trees on quince: stocks, assigning as a 
reason that many kinds of the pear dwarfed on quince 
proved shortlived ; and that few, if-any, attained the 
age they would on pear stocks. Our fears have been 
fully realized. We have examined a number of fruit 
yards, and find a large portion. of the dwarfs dead, 
and others decaying. In one garden we visited a day 
or two since, of thirty-eight trees planted in the 
spring of 1853, fifteen are now dead and dying. It 
has not originated from a want of care, for they have 
been well planted and cared for, in a good soil. 
Last season they2apparently did well, but this season 
many have not put out leaves, and very few appear 
healthy; now for all this there is some cause ; either 
they are not on whai they purport to be, the Angier 
quince; or if they are, the quince is not sufficiently , 
hardy for our climate, or, what is quite likely, varie 
ties have been dwarfed and sent from the east that 
will not do well on quinces. 

Our state is being flooded every yearby persons 
purporting to be agents of eastern nurseries, who pro- 
cure orders for trees to a large amount, go back to 
the east, and soon return with a full supply, able to 
fill every order with the name right ; now if we could 
be assured that all was right in this respect, we should 
be satisfied, but we have too much reason to believe 
that. our citizens have been often imposed upon by 
these itinerant fruit tree peddlers. 

If there is a necessity of sending east for trees, let 
the order go to these nurseries of established good 
reputation, and there are many such—or purchase of 
those only who are the authorized agents of such ; 
bat in all eases we advise caution about dwarfs ; too 
much dependence should not be placed upon them. 
If you must have dwarfs, procure such wherever 
practicable, of a Michigaa nurseryman, of good repu- 
tation; and get those dwarfed on stocks grown here, 
or that have become acclimated; one such tree is 
worth two that you know nothing about. 


Lice on Trees. 


Mr. Jonnstowe:—I see by your peper there is 
some interest excited in reference to the treatment o f| 
lice on apple trees. A year ago last March, I bought 
this place upon which I now live; and upon moving 
here, I found the orchard trees very much infected by 
these insects. I thought it was owing to the want of 
proper care and pruning. I pruned the trees in April 
and. washed and rubbed them well with lye, so strong 
that when boiling it would eat the feather off a quill 
when dipped in but two or three times. This will 














1 enema 


kill grass and other vegetation; it eat off all the old 
dead bark and moss, and found its way to the borer 
between the outer,and inner bark, so you can judge 
how strong it was. I used it freely and never saw 
trees do better in my life. This spring I washed them 
in May, during those warm days, and now they look 
as nice and thrifty as any one could wish. The lye 
was strong that it killed every leaf it touched, and all 
the young shoots and tender twigs. I also put ash- 
es and manure from the barn-yard around the trees; 
they are free from lice now 

I would like to be informed through the 
Farmer what is the right time for the inoculation of 
peach and apple trees, and also how to set them. 

Yours respectfully, 
Joun A. Suaw. 
Decatur, Van Buren Co., Mich, June, 1854,"=—" 

[We are happy to have the result of Mr. Shaw's 
experiment. In relation to the inoculation of peach 
and apple trees, he will find an article upon the sub- 
ject with illustrations to show how it is performed 
on another page.] 


Tanner's Oil, vs. Rabbits. 

I once said something in the Furmer about rabbits 
girdling fruit trees, and recommended the use of tan- 
ner’s oil as a preventative. It is an effectual remedy 
against their bite, but there is an objection to its use. 
The year previous to applying this, I had used other 
kinds of grease, mixed with substances distasteful to 
the rabbits, which had been put on the trees quite 
hot. The buds on the smaller trees were killed,which 
I attributed to the heat of the mixture, but last fall I 
applied the oil cold, and with the same effect. Among 
the rest, I put someon one part of a forked tree, and 
every bud touched by it died. The bark is green and 
fresh when cut into, but where there are no buds, 
there will be no growing, and I mention this to put 
others on their guard against using oil on small trees,or 
on those where it will be necessary to apply it to ten- 
der parts where it would be desirable for buds to 
grow, for such buds will rarely leaf out. 

It may do on the bodies of standard trees,and then 
wash it off in the spring by rubbing the bark up and 
down with soap suds and ashes. Young shoots full 
of buds, cannot be rubbed thus without injury. 

Very ully, 
. T, Wison. 





Jackson, June, 1854. 
Espaliers, how made. 
»» Messrs, Eprrors or Farmer:—I admire the con- 
duct of your paper. From a glance at its columns, a 
youth may possess all the knowledge of an old ex- 
perimental farmer. This may truly. be called the 
“Farmer's Organ.” I have never contributed to its 
columns; but if you consider a poor dish better for 
your readers than no dish at all, as I have no better 








to offer, I leave this at your disposal. 





Ena 
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TRAINED ESPALIER PEAR TREE: 


Some six years ago I set two espalier or trainirg 
pear trees out in the garden, from the nursery’ of Mr. 
Stricklin. I had never seen but one tree trained, and 
the entire limbs .of that; were, fastened down to a 
board. As I could pereeive no particular object, or 


curidsity in that method of training, I was left to de- 
vise a new plan. I left two limbs three feet from the 
ground, and in two years I fastened them down hor- 
rizontally on an upper side of a board, which I made 


fast to posts. I have kept these limbs fastened down: 
and have kept all the limbs cut off from them but five, 
one of which was located in the vacant space on the 
right and was accidentally broken off The remaining 
four I have left to run up and branch out as they 
would. Two years since I turned the ends up and 
the tree now spreads eleven feet, and is about twelve 
feet high. The shoots in the middle grow much fast- 
er than the rest, owing, I think, to their being nearer 
the ‘roots, because the four limbs are of an age. I 
have fastened the three larger limbs together by en- 
twining the limb of one round the limb of the other, 
as T have tried to represent in this rude sketch. Last 
season it bore for the first time, and some of the 
pears weighed three-fourths of a pound, and were of 

& superior quality, 

Last spring I set a small pear tree under Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, in hopes’ of marrying the little tree to the up- 
right shoot, thereby giving the shoot a more rapid 
growth, aud supporting it in place of its resting on 
the board. Accordingly I flattened one side of the 
little tree and one side of No. 2 and put the two flats 
together, wound, and waxed them, intending when 
they shall have grown together, to cut off the little 
tree just: above the connection, that the shoot may 
“have all its support. Now Messrs. Editors can this 
be done, if so what is the safest and best mode of do- 
ing it. One nurseryman gave it as his opinion that it 
would kill the tree ; and another said “shaw it won’t;” 
while a neighbor said if it did he would pay for it. I 








intend connecting the other two next spring if I am 
not reasoned out of the experim 
Very respectfully yours, 
B. C. Benson. 
Moscow, June 2d, 1854. 

[If any of our readers know of a case similar to this 
we shall be glad to hear of it. We dowbt very much 
whether the two branches will join. It is not proba- 
ble that the attempt to make the young tree join the 
old branch will do any injury if there is no connection, 
farther than the wound which the attempt to graft or 
inoculate would’ necessarily make. When the con- 
nection is formed we should like to hear of it. We 
do not think it can ba done. This is different from 
grafting or inoculation, in which the scion er bed is 
entirely dependant on the sap of the stock. In this 
the sap of the graft is expected to be attracted into a 
younger stock, while the branch is still connected with 
the parent stem. There is a practice of joining the 
ends of two branches together, called tmarching, 
which is a kind of terminal grafting, that is similar to 
the operation of our correspondent, but not the same, 
by any means.—Ed.] 


Budding or Inoculation. 


The season for budding is at hand, and horticultur- 
ists, amateur gardeners, and all who wish to propagate 
or improve their fruit trees or shrubbery by this 
means, should prepare themselves for the purpose, by 
refreshing their minds with the conditions necessary to 
be complied with in order to ensure success. The 
process is-simple and common, and it has been so of- 
ten described, that it may seem almost unnecessary to 
repeat directions here; but as there are always some 
who have their first lessons to learn, and frequently 
many who need their memories refreshed, but have 
not time or do not know just where to look for in- 
formation at the moment it is needed, we present our 








readers this month, with cuts, and a description of the 
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operation, the cuts being taken from Downing’s Book 
on. Fruits. 
» The time agreed upon by nearly all writers on the 
subject, as the most favorable to success in this cli- 
mate, is from the latter part of June, through July 
aod August, and some trees can be budded successful- 
ly.as late as to the middle of September. Much de- 
pends upon the nature of the tree or stock upon which 
the bud is to be set. Some kinds come to maturity 
sooner than others, and may therefore be budded ear- 
lier. _ It should be done when the tree is in a: thrifty 
growing. state, when the bark will cleave freely from 
the wood. Plums and cherries, should be budded in 
July, generally; apples later, and peaches may often 
be deferred with safety until into September; we have 
heard of instances where the operation upon the latter 
was not performed until October, and succeeded well. 
The operator should provide himself with an ex- 
ceedingly sharp, thin-bladed knife, a grafting, or bud- 
ding knife, made for the purpose, and a quantity of 
bass-matting, corn husks, or soft, pliable, inside bark; 
woolen yarn is sometimes used. The bud must be 
from a shoot of the present year’s growth, and is tak- 
en off by cutting from an inch to an inch and a half in 
length of the bark with it, taking. care to deepen. the 
cut directly beneath the bud, which serves to protect 
the eye, and facilitate the union of the bud upon the 
stock, upon which it is to be placed. .A perpendicu- 
lar incision is made in the stock, and a short cut at 
tight angles across the top, very like the letter T in 
shape, fig. 1. The utmost care is necessary to avoid 
cutting or bruising the wood beneath, while making 
these incisions through the bark. Raise the edges 
ofthe bark carefully, but quickly, asin fig. 3, and insert 
the bud; if the bark peels éasily, as it should do, a 
gentle pressure downward on the bud will be sufficient 
to force it to its proper position without the farther 
use of the knife, as seen in the same figure. 








~—_ne 


Fig. 6, 


Close the bark over the base’ of the inserted bud’ 
and wrap it instantly to exclude the air, for if expos- 
ed long enough to make the edges of the bark turn 
black, failure is almost certain. The bandage should 
commence at the lower extremity of the bud, passing 
the bud upwards, returning and tying about it; fig. 4, 
covering all except. the extremity of the bud, and 
pressing as closely as possible without bruising the 
bark. AllJeaves must be clipped. from the bud to 
prevent the exhalation of sap, which is all needed to 
sustain life until the union of the bud and stock takes 
place. After ten days, or two or three weeks, the 
bandage is removed, and the succeeding spring 
the stock is cut off a few inches above the 
bud. To secure the new shoot in an erect posi- 
tion,as soon as it is long enongh, tie it to.the stump 
of the stock, where it should be kept for a month or 
two, or as long as it requires support, after, which the 
stump should be cut way. Buds may be made to at- 
tain considerable growth the first season by heading 
down the old stock; but thisis not desirable in our 
climate, as shoots grown so rapidly. seldom survive the 
winter; or if they do, they will be stunted, and far in- 
ferior in strength and thriftiness to those, which, by 
the natural course, send forth no young wood till the 
spring following the budding, 

Fig. 5 is a representation of the stick with the buds 
ready to be sliced off ; and Fig, 6 is n budding knife 
with an ivory handle, rounded into a thin edge at the 


end opposite the blade, 
Buds are in the best condition for use when the 


shoots are mature enough to be firm and hard in tex- 
ture, which is not usually the case till after the termi- 
nal bud is formed, If it is desirable to keep them for 
a namber of days, wrap them in damp moss or wet 
cloths, but never put them in water, as that weakens 
or destroys the mucilaginous cement which serves to 
unite the bark with the wood, and prevents the bud 





, from imbibing the sap from the stock. 
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The five essential requisites for successful budding, 
as given by J. J. Thomas, in his American Fruit 
Culturist, are: first, a thrifty, rapidly growing stock, 
so that the bark will peel very freely, Secondly, a 
proper time; not too early, before there is sufficient 
mucilage to promote the adhesion of the bud,—zor 
too late, when the bark will not peel freely, nor the 
subsequent growth sufficiently cement the bud to the 
stock. Thirdly, buds sufficiently mature. Fourthly 
a keen, sharp knife, for shaving off the bud, that it 
may lie close in contact upon the wood of the stock. 
Fifthly, the application of the ligature with moderate 
pressure, causing the bud to fit closely to the stock. 
Another necessary condition is that the bud and stock 
be nearly allied, or of the sam2 natural order. Pears 
will do very well on quinces and sometimes succeed 
on apples and thoras, but never on cherries or plums; 
but the best stocks for each, are seedlings of their own 
species. One great advantage of budding over graft- 
ing is that the operation may be repeated the same 
summer, in case of failure, and the stock remain unin- 
jared. And it is the mostsuccessful way of propaga- 
ting the peach, which rarely can be done by grafting. 





Renovating Pear Trees. 

H. G. Davis, of Milford, Mass., in a letter to the 
Magazine of Horticulture, gives an interesting ac- 
count of the renovation of decaying pear trees by the 
seasonable application of fresh stable manure. The 
trees had been planted fourteen years without bear- 
ing fruit. Their limbs were dying at the extremities, 
they were covered with a substance resembling soot, 
no new wood was formed for several years, and they 
were considered in nearly a hopeless condition— 
Compost and wood ashes had been applied to the 
roots in June, and at other times, but always late in 
the season, and without success. Ashes were also 
applied to the foliage. In March, 1853, he applied 
six or eight inches of fresh stable manure to the 
roots, or rather spread it on the surface as far as the 
roots extended. The result was a full crop of fruit 
the same year, and a proportionate growth of wood; 
some shoots reaching twenty inches, large-sized and 
healthy. A graft inserted the same spring grew five 
feet. Mr. Davis attributes this effect not to the qual- 
ity or quantity of the manure, but to its early appli- 
cation, before the trees began to take up sap; and 
compares it to giving a man a generous breakfast to 
begin a day’s work upon, while summer and fall dress- 
ings were like giving an exhausted laborer his supper; 
in both cases allowing but one meal a day. 





An Apple Tree Hedge. 

Mr. Eprror—When visiting my neighbor Godfrey 
Knight, Esq., a few days since, amongst other things 
to be admired on his farm, my attention was partica- 
larly drawn to a hedge fence, made of apple tre2 aa! 


gooseberry. The trees were planted some four years 
since, about 5 or 6 inches apart, and a cutting of 
gooseberry between each one. It is now beginning 
to bear fruit, which in a short time will pay all ex. 
penses of planting and keeping in order. At this 
time it is a formidable fence, and at the bottom a 
bird cannot pass through it. 

T have never heard of apple tree being used for 
hedges before, and can see no reason why it is not 
equal to any other wood for that purpose. 


A. Y. Moors. 
Schoolcraft, June, 1854. 


di 





Gooseberries. 

Mauch complaint has been mad: this season of the 
mildew or blight among gooseberries. One serious 
fault in raising this fruit, is the too common practice 
of allowing shoots to grow from the roots; and an- 
other is a neglect of proper pruning. English culti- 
vators, who are most successful in growing the finest 
varieties, recommend a clean stem of from nine to 
twelve inches high, and advise gardeners to cast out 
atonce all low-set, straggling bushes. The tops 
should be thinned of all superfluous branches to ad- 
mita free circulation of air, if you would have them 
produce fruit instead of leaves and branches. A 
damp atmosphere is most natural to them, but as that 
ig not the nature of our climate, the deficiency must 
be supplied by giving them a damp soil. Mulch 
freely with manure, keep the ground clean, the bnshes 
well trimmed and pruned, and, if your stock is of the 
right kind, you will rarely fail of having a good crop. 
The fall is recommended as the best time for pruning ; 
the heart of the bush should be well cut out, a few of 
the side shoots should be shortened to about half 
their length, and many cut off entirely, leaving bat 
two or three buds at the base of each leading shoot. 
The pruning must be severe; more so than that of any 
other species of fruit trees, in order to have the fruit 
wellripened and perfect. 


Gotpen Lupm.—Dr. Kellogg, a resident botanist 
in California, thus describes the Golden Lupin: “It 
is the largest of the genus, and may well be called the 
Tree Lupin. We never see it without an ecstacy of 
delight, which we are fain to repress, that we may pass 
fora sane individual in this chilling age of avarice. 
The foliage with us is evergreen—radiated, delicate- 
ly silky, so tremblingly alive that it reminds one of an 
infant’s hand ; its fragrant, golden flowers are almost 
perennial ; we would caress the dear, neglected beau- 
ty, were it alive to our heart's affection. Unnumber- 
ed varieties adorn our path onevery side, It is fond of 
sandy soils.” 





Wuen to Harvest.—Wheat should be cut before 
the berry is fully ripe. It makes more flour, eae 
and of better ny than if permitted to stand 
the kernel becomes dry and hard. There is also much 








= loas by the shelling of the grain in harvesting. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Farmers’ Danghters. 


So many letters have been received on this subject, 
that we find it impossible to publish them all eutire, 
and hope our fair correspondents wilt be satisfied, (we 
are sure S. A, T. will,) if we only give the substance 
of what they have written, with occasional extracts, 
and a few running comments on the same. It is very 
evident that the writers are all of the progressive 
school,and our fault-finding friend receives little mercy 
at their hands. It is fortunate for him that they do 
not know his address, which, by the way, we do not 
intend to make public, for we are sure that when once 
convinced of the state of public opinion among far- 
mers’ daughters, in reference to the by-gone customs 
he advocates, he will be as ready as the most zealous 
of them could wish, to step forward into the ranks’ 


and go on with the rest of the world. 
“Anna Moreton,” of Albion, wonders with us, how 


the man would have his daughters dress with economy, 
seeing that he objects to shilling calicoes and cheap 
bonnets. She congratulates the girls of the present 
day on being delivered from what she calls “a miser- 
able, dog-trotting life, devoted to the manufacture of 
woolen goods at home, when it can be done to so 
much better advantage by machinery invented for the 
purpose ;” and advises Mr. 8. A. T. to take the pack 
bath, or wet sheets, till he becomes able to reason 
more coolly and calmly upon the subject. She ac- 
knowledges the necessity of a thorough domestic edu- 
cation in all the accomplishments enumerated by 8. A. 
T., such as spinning, making bread, washing, etc., but 
claims also the benefits of a literary education, and 
very truly remarks, that, “in forming characters, it is 
just as necessary to take literary as domestic lessons.” 
“ Not only” she says, “ is a literary education of great 
advantage in enabling us to make our way through 
the world, but it is often the means of furnishing us 
with something of our own earnings to wear, instead 
of our being obliged to incur such enormous store 
debts for our fathers, in buying “calico dresses at one 
shilling a yard, and cheap bonnets of straw.” And 
she concludes her epistle with the following energetic 








eWhen will farmers awaken to the subject of edu- 
cation, and realize the importance of having their 
daughters educated aright? Kind ‘editors, arouse. 
them. It seems as though some entire districts were 
content to remain in a state of dormant, listless indif- 
ference to this subject. When will parents see the 
necessity of having their children educated in literary 
a8 well as domestic pursuits? Not till they fully 
}| Tealize the truth of the old adage, that “we were not 
born to eat and drink, and liedown as gluttons, with 
no higher hope for the present or fature.” 

_ “A Farmer’s Daughter,” writing from Bingham 
takes up the gauntlet with right good will, and point 








edly denies the truth of the charge of “ idleness and 
ignorance,” preferred against herself and sisters by 8. 
A. T. She thinks it should be a matter of ¢ongratu- 
lation that the wives and daughters of farmers can be. 
released from the drudgery and toil of home-made 
manufactures, and thus have an opportunity for im- 
proving their minds, And she concludes by saying, 
“With all. our ambition for social and intellectual im- 
provement, and our love for the cultivation of plants 
and flowers, we do not forget that baking, brewing, 
washing and house cleaning are necessary parts of our 
education. Neither do we think it beneath the dig- 
nity of a lady to be seen at the wash tub. or spinning 
wheel. But these occupations need not engross the 
whole day. The cows may be milked at the peep of 
dawn, and the snow white clothes be on the line in 
time to receive the first rays of the king of day, as 
he ascends the sky. This.done, we are ready in time 
to exhibit our straw bonnets and calico dresses to our 
friend when he makes his first appearance at the Moor 
in morning gown and slippers. And I can assure him 
that with plenty of exercise and a olear conscience, 
we are inno danger of freezing if we do sleep be- 
tween cotton sheets, But as we do not profess to be 
above receiving advice, we invite our kind friend to 
leave his stand on Broadway, where he has been so 
closely scrutinizing farmers’ girls, and give us his idea 
of the method of education he would have us adopt. 
We assure him if it is better than the one we now 
have, we will profit by it without delay.,’ 

This proposition is as reasonable and candid as 
anything our friend could desire. If he knows a bet- 
ter way, let him not “hide his light under a bushel,” 
either of bashfulness or stubbornness, but show him- 
self a man willing to aid in remedying the evils of 
which he complains. Farmers’ daughters need not, 
and will not go back to do the works their grand- 
mothers did, till farmers reject the machinery invent- 
ed for their own convenience, and return to the reap- 
ing-hooks and finger-rakes of primitive times ; and 
that we are sure 8. A. T. will never advocate if he is 
a farmer. 

Oar next letter is written in a such a rambling,dash- 
ing style, that we find it out of the question to do 


justice to the writer by making extracts—-so conclude 


to let the saucy girl have her say in her own way, and 
are only sorry that want of room prevented us from 
giving all the same privilege. She calls herself “a 
Marygold-out-West,” and we are sure that after 
reading this, our friend will shun all flower gardens 
where such marigolds grow. 

“ Mr. Eprror:—As my father has taken the Far- 
mer, I too have been a constant reader, and have of- 
ten had a desire.to contribute something to its pages, 
but hesitated—thinking the space I should ask might 
be better occupied, if not refused. But now, prompt- 
ed by reading the accusations against farmers’ daugh- 
ters, by 8. A. T., I have ventured. 
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“ Now, Mr. 8S. A.'T., Sat, or Short and Thick, (is 
that it?) please understand that Jam a farmer's 
daughter; but not a slave, as you would have me be. 
O,n0 ! But, sir, 1 cap bake good light bread and 
cake, and sweet pies and puddings, without-the aid of 
a cook book; do up a fancy washing in style, hang 
it on a line to my credit, starch, iron, churn, set a ta- 
ble fashionably, and clear it off instantly by upsetting 
it ; milk the cows, (if I will), work over nice rolls of 
butter and stamp them with roses and peonies ; go a 
whortle-berrying, spin stocking yarn and knit it ; also 
a trifle of street yara, but not in my “ shilling calico 
and straw bonnet.” No Sir-ee ! Fortunately for me, 
I have a kind, reasonable, and intelligent papa! He 
knows that to attend to our duties properly, we, (that 
is, mamma and myself) have plenty to do, without 
trying any such foolish tricks as spinning races with 
the jennies, or working ourselves into carding ma- 
chines or flying shuttles, or even outrunning the loco- 
moti¥®., Ono! Allour wheezing and puffing would 
bein vain, Mr. Thick. 

Now come out, you man’s rights man, with yer hum 
spun gearmints; pul on yer specks, and syfur ; first, 
take the wool, dirt and all, and see what it brings you 
by the pound; then go to the stores and learn the 
price of full cloth, linen, &c., and then see if you think 
it mecessary to go home and set the lazy garls to 
work. But, recollect Sir, girls of the first class of 
happy farmers’ daughters are generally found at their 
work; and it is their own business as to what that 


work is. If it is sewing, why sewing must be done’ 


by somebody—but they never sit down even to that 
till their house work is done, They don’t keep. their 
poor old mothers broiling over the hot stove, or 
steaming over a tub of suds—not the first class, such 
as I style myself.’ When my mamma says, “ Sit 
_ down, dear, I'll finish the work,” it is with the greatest 
reluctance Ileave her. Visiting must be attended to, 
or what would bs our society ? Shopping, (enough 
of it) is indispensable. Our dress for shopping va- 
ries according to circumstances, from shilling calico 
to silk. Now my spring shopping dress is silk pop- 
lin of various colors; for summer, silk barege of sky- 
blue or pink; and in this dress I can flutter the waltz 
like a butterfly, play my own music, and sing and 
dance most merrily. In short, I am a happy farmer's 
daughter, of gay fifteen. Nor doI wish to marry; or 
if Ishould by the merest accident change my mind, 
| Mr. Short'and Thick, don’t flatter yourself, for my 
father-in-law will be of another stamp. I would no 
sooner trust a son of yours than I would one of our 
wood’s wolves. I have seen too many men of your 
sentiments, and they all wear ‘horrible looking crani- 
ums ontheir shoulders. They are hump-backed, have 
muscles like a giant, eyes tigerish—in short, they look 
very like Old Mother Hubbard’s dog, dressed in men’s 
clothes. But I'll not beso impudent as to apply this 
description to you, for you may be an old man—if 


80, not one word of this to you, but to others oflike 
sentiments. But I'll tell you what I take you to be; 
a middle-aged, divorced‘man, or a widower, whose 
good, clever, old woman, who wove for your bread, 
and spun her life out, has gone “where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest,” 
Now you are hunting for another, are you? Well, 
give yourself a better recommend, for such an one as 
you ask, believe me, is rarely found. 
A Mary Gotp, our West.” 

We think this little “pink and blue” marigold a 
little unfeeling in some of her insinuations, and be- 
lieve she has guessed wide of the mark, in regard to 
8. A. T.’s personality; but that is a matter of little 
consequence, and we let it pass as the freak of a mis- 
chievous, but warm-hearted and somewhat indignant 
girl. (Write to us again, on some other subject, little 
marigold; we won’t tell !) 

“Belle,” of Prairie Ronde, in a neatly written, lady- 
like note; says she comes in, not from the “street” but 
from the kitchen, where she has been washing, to 
comply with our request, and answer to the charges 
made against farmer's girls. She rejoices in behalf of 
her sex and class that machinery for performing hea- 
vy labor has been substituted in the place of human 
hands, as it gives those who most need it, more time 
for mental and moral improvement, and also leisure 
for the cultivation of flowers, and for exercise in the 
open air. ~ This,” she remarks, “S. A. T. perhaps 
classes under the name of “ idleness,” yet, than this, 
we find no better way to “stamp improvement on the 
wings of time.” And being acquainted with Physi- 
ology, Botany, &c., we find takes not in the least from 
our ability to play a tune on the spinning wheel, when 
it is required of us; and spending now and then an 
hour in perusing some interesting book, or study, 
makes us no less fit to engage, wheu necessary, in ma- 
king bread, or doing a washing. If S. A.jT. is a 
bachelor, and lives in the woods, I wonder who does 
his washing ? What do sister and I doevery week 
but wash for two lazy bachelors, who are here on our 
prairie rusticating !_. And could our friend but see 
the piles of shirts, collars, handkerchiefs, etc, that are 
brought to us every Monday morning, he would 
judge that they thought our washing “ fit to be seen.” 
And how are we bettered by our labor? Area few 
more “cheap calicoes or bonnets” placed in our ward- 
robe? No, indeed; but our tables are graced and 
our minds improved by the monthly visitation of @ 
superior literary magazine. 

I would say to S. A. T., when again he is obliged 
to go from home to stop over night, just give us@ 
call. For his supper he shall have bread and cake 
made by our own hands; we will permit him also to 
oceupy a bed, the quilts of which were pieced, quilt- 
ed and made by a farmer's daughter. 

3 Truly yours, Bex.” 





‘Of another tone altogether, is the following spirited 
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and characteristic letter, from one who signs herself, 
“Mary, a Friend of Farmers’ Daughters.” She first 
quotes from 8. A. T. this assertion : 

“ Our girls are brought-up in idleness and ignorance as 
to what pertains to domestic economy; if they can get a 
calico dress, at a shilling a yard, and a cheap bonnet of 
straw, and walk the street from morning till night, they 
suppose this to be the mark of a true lady.” 


And then exclaims : 
“ Now, I declare, this is too much for flesh and 
blood to stand. I am a farmer’s daughter myself, 
and would not exchange positions with the proudest 
of the land; and if this writer thinks that a shilling 
calico dress and a cheap straw bonnet constitute the 
highest objects of ambition among us as a class, I 
will assure him that he is greatly mistaken. My 
dear Sir, allow me to give your elbow a slight jog, 
jnst to remind you that the next time you deal in such 
sweeping denunciations, you had better make a 
few exceptions, for, however deficient farmers’ girls 
may be in education, they have sufficient spirit to re- 
sent an insult, no matter from what source it eman- 
ates. Now, I live in the woods, far from any street 
which I could promenade, even if I had any wish to 
do so—and indeed, there is too much beauty in the 
fields, the woods and the meadows, to allow me to be 
tempted to forsake them for the sake of displaying 
my beautiful “ calicoes and cheap bonnets,” which 
seem to be so much the objects of your special con- 
tempt. And then, to think that we cannot make a 
loaf of bread, or do a decent washing. Whew ! I 
am out of all manner of patience; wasever such ob- 
tuseness heard of before ? Why, man, are you blind? 
or do you resolutely close your eyes and ears, and 
persist in walking in darkness, when you might enjoy 
the light ? I feel very much like fighting—but I will 
endeavor to govern my combative propensities, pro- 
vided you will listen calmly, while I relate a brief his- 
tory of one whom I have known from earliest infancy, 
and who is one of the class which you have so un- 

sparingly condemned.” 


The story shall appear in our next number. It 
imitation, but for the present we have devoted all the 
Space we can spare to this subject. In conclusion we 
would say, that the farmers’ daughters of Michigan 
have given convincing proof that there isino necessity 

for a.lack of interest in their contributions to the La- 
dies’ Department of our paper, They have spirit and 
intelligence, and have shown thatthey can handle pens 
as well as broom-sticks. In our heart we feel inclin- 

ed to thank S. A. T. for introducing us. to so many 
| Rew friends; but we won't do it publicly, for fear the 
girls might turn upon us the fury of their indigna- 
tion. Besides, we feel too grateful to them for their 
friendship and confidence, to risk incurring their. dis- 
\ ee We hope to hear from them all often. 


4 





contains a good moral, and the example is worthy of|’ 


Propagation of Carnations. 

As these beautiful flowers are coming into more 
general use,——their nature, the best modes of cultiva- 
tion and propagation should be well understood, that, 
in return for the care bestowed, the grower may be 
rewarded with the most perfect specimens. When 
a plantis once obtained, it is as easy to cultivate it 
right as wrong, and the result will be much more sat- 
isfactory. Of the three varieties best known, the 
Picotee is the hardiest, aud is often used as a garden 
border plant, where it thrives very well if protected 
during the winter. The petals of the Picotee aré’ 
serrated at the edges, often spotted, or bordered with 
a narrow margin of purple, lilac, yellow, white, crim- 
son or other shades. The Flake carnation has striped 
petals, regularly marked, with two colors on a white 
ground. The Bizarre has three colors in irregular 
stripes, 

Some writers advise growing them altogether in 
pots ; others recommend planting them out in the 
open garden, toward the last of April, and removing 
them to the cellar, in frames prepared for the purpose, 
to keep through the winter. If planted/out, the soil 
should be made ,cry mellow and rich with thorough- 
ly rotted manure from the stable, hog-pen or hen- 
house ; or from all mixed. Soot from a wood fire is 
also said to be a valuable addition to the compost. 
A stick for tying up the flower stalks should be set 
at the same time with the plant, that the roots may 
not be disturbed after they have commenced grow- 
ing. Pinch off all weak and unnecessary buds as fast 
as they appar, that the strength of the plant may 
be concentrated, and all its juices go to support the 
strongest and most perfect buds, if you would have 
full, beautiful and perfect flowers. 

In raising them in pots, the treatment is much the 


same. ‘ 
The proper time for layering is toward the last of 


July, after the beauty of the bloom is past. The fol- 
lowing cut represents this simple process of propaga- 




















A strong young shovt is selected, bend it down to 





ascertain what’ part will come in contact wich the 
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earth, then with a sharp pen knife, make an incision 
just below a joint, splitting the stem upwards about 
an inch, Some florists prefer making a square in- 
stead of an oblique cut. at the beginning of the inci- 
sion ; this mode is thought to produce stronger and 


healthier roots, A hooked peg is necessary to fasten} 


the shoot in its place; cover the cut part about three- 
fourths of an inch deep, with rich, light, fresh soil ; 
water regularly, but slightly, every evening, and in 
about six weeks they may be separated feom the pa- 
rent plants, which are usually thrown aside. They 
should be set in pots or frames, and removed to the 
cellar by the first of October. Keep them cool, wa- 
ter very sparingly, and only when the earth about the 
roots become very dry. Put the water on the 
earth, not on the plants, and in the spring they 
will be strong, vigorous, and ready to transplant by 
the twentieth or last of April. 


Plants for covering Ornamental Arbors. 


Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture for June, gives 
the following list of hardy climbing plants for cover- 
ing rustic or ornamental arbors in garden and _plea- 
gure grounds: 


Eighteen or twenty varieties of Prairie Roses. 
Wistaria Simensis and frutescens. 
Honeysuckles, eight or ten kinds. 

Celastrus scandens. 

Memspermum canadense, 


Periploca greca. 
Dutchman's pipe. 





gree: 
Austolochia Sipho. .) 
pee oy quinguefolia and bipinata. ( Virginia Creep- 
ers. 
Bignonia radicans, ( Trumpet flower. 
Clematis flammula, montana, &c. Y 
Rubus, belledifiorus, and varieties. 
Passifiora cerulea, ( Passion ower.) 
Atragene americana. 
Smilax rotundifiora- 
Calystegia pubescens, and perennial peas. 
Common Irish ivy and the giant in shadey places. 
These are all easy of cultivation, and bloom from 
April to August. The following are annuals that 
may be used for the same purpose : 


Cypress vine, red and white. 

Convolvubus, or Morning Glory, of all sorts. 

Tropeolunus, of several varieties. 

Maurandyas,of several colors, and Lophospermums. 

Scarlet beans, and sweet peas. 

By a judicious selection from these lists an abun- 
dance and variety of bloom and foliage may be secured 


for the whole summer. 


dite 





Propacation or Finz Roses.-—It may not be known 
to many of our readers, that the fine roses of the 
China varieties may be readily propagated by means 
of slips. Cut from the well ripened wood slips three 
or four inches in length, strip off a part of the foliage, 
and insert. them in clean white sand, placed in pots or 
boxes. Keep them regularly watered, so that they 
may not get too dry, and at regular temperature.— 
They strike root very freely. Some practice covering 
them with a bell glass, but those with most experience 
do not consider the practice , es mai 
also propagate any of the choice roses desired,by bud- 
ding same manner as fruit trees are budded — 
It adds mnch to the beauty of the hardy climbers, to 


es of different shadesof coloring. We strongly com- 
mend the practice to those who would thus adorn the 
shrubbery of the homestead.—Exz. 





From the National Era. 
GRASSES. 


BY ¥. JESSUP EAMES. 


Green and graceful Grasses, 
O’er the wide earth springing, 
In luxuriant masses, 
Thoughts of Spring time bringing ; 
In the dewy meadow, white and crimson er, 
With the purple Burnet, gem the ground all over. 


In the shady wildwood, 
Waves the Melie tender, 
And that joy of childhood, 
Snake Grass, in soft splendor ; 
Timothy and Voztail nod their silken pluming, 
Golden-tinged Trefolium with snowy Milkwort blooming t 


Shoots the yellow Rattle, 
From beneath the hedges ; 
And the Chervil brittic, 
Growing in green ridges ; 
Sharp and shining Sword Grass, slim and slender bladed, 
With perennial Clover, by its length o’ershaded. 


Along the little runnel 
Willow-wort is springing ; 
And the Reed Grass verna 
Side the stream is singing ; 
Sweet Flags in the marshes, for whose purple flowers 
Perils were encounter’d, in my school-girl hours. 


Darnels and Dog-Daisies, 
By the wayside blowing ; 
In the thickets mazes, 
The rough Coltsfoot prowing ; 
And the purplish Blue Grass, pr ging on the Prairie, 
In short-tufted branches, or tall bladelets airy ! 
Pale green Ribbon Grasses, 
Streaked with silvery beauty, 
Bloom in clustering masses, 
Dee Garden duty ; 
While the graceful Augrass in the orchard hendeth, 
And its tiny leaflets with the Goatsbeard blendeth 
Pasture-land and orchard, 
Wood, hillside, and valley— 
Each small spear is nurtur’d 
In green lane and alley ; 
*Tween the rock-rent crevice, on lowland and mountain— 
In the dewy glade, and by moss-loving fountain. 


Green and graceful Grasses, 
O’er the wide earth springing, 
In luxuriant masses, 
Thoughts of Spring time bringing ! 
Oh! if God so clotheth the Grass that fades to-morrow, 
Thou, Heart of little Faith, from these a leason borrow! 


May 27th, 1854. 


Recrrz ror Picxine Burrernvuts.—The butternuts 
should be gathered about the middle of July. Put 
them into a strong brine and let them stand ten or 
twelve days. Thensoak them for'two-or three days 
in weak vinegar. Then scrape them well, and to eve- 
ry peck of butternuts add an ounce of cloves and half 
an ounce of whole black pepper. Putthem into a 
small mouthed jar and cover them with strong vine- 

. They will be fit, for use in about four weeks— 
They are a very nice pickle, and well repay the labor 
of making. 














Number of Plants per Acre. 
The following table _ be useful to the 


rdener, 
in showing the number of plants or trees that may 
be raised on an acre of ground, at given distances 
apart, when planted at any of the undermentioned 
distances, 





have the main trunk variegated with branches of ros- 
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County Fairs. 

We give below a list of the time and place of hold- 
ing the County Fairs of this State, as far as we have 
been able to learn them. It is hoped that the Secre- 
taries of the several Societies not heard from will fur- 
nish us with the like information with regard to each, 
that they may be added to the list for our next num- 
ber. 

Wasntenaw, Dexter, Octoser 10th, 11th, 12th. 

Oaxann, Pontiac, Sepremper 21st, 22d. 

Lenawee, Hupson. 

Brancu, Cotpwarer, Ocroser 6th, 7th, 8th. 

Katamazoo, Katamazoo, Ocroper, 4th, 5th. 

Citron, —— October 10th, 11th. 


Sheep and Wool. 

In the present number we publish two articles in 
reply to a communication from P. A. Browne, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, in the May number of the Farmer. 
Both these communications are deserving of great at- 
tention by breeders of sheep. They contain much 
information as to the sources from whence our French 
and Spauish sheep are obtained, and also as to their 
qualities and fitness for crossing and improving our 
native sheep. We are inclined, however, to think that 
_ Mr. Patterson has been a little too severe on the Sax- 
ons, That they are too tender for the climate and 
the hilly pastures of Chautauque county of New York, 
we do not doubt, and that so far as his experience 
with them in that climate is stated, he undoubtedly 
speaks correctly. But in the milder climate of south- 
ern Michigan, Indiana and Illinois,we think they might 
be raised with profit. We have the testimony of D. 
D, Gillett, of Sharon, in this State, that he has done 
well with them. We have known him in the summer 
of 1852, when all other wool was lower in price than 
at present, to receive 66 cents per pound for his 
fleeces; but then they were sent to market as white 
and as clean as though his sheep had been kept in 
bandboxes all winter. We have got a column or two 
to spare for the defence of the Saxons, by any of 
their friends who are willing to take their part. 




















Ovr Prewtums.—We have to request that the com- 
petitors for our premiums will send us a list of their 
clubs, or the number of subscribers forwarded by 
them, naming each Post Office. During the removal 

. of our papers and books to the present publishing of- 
fice, the memorandum book in which the several lists 
‘Were entered got lost ; and we have not been able to 
find it. At the time of writing last month, it was sup- 

_ posed to have been mislaid, but we have been unable 
to find it. By forwarding the number ordered, as far 











as they can, our friends will oblige us, and we shall 
promptly meet their demands upon us, as well as 
thank them for their exertions in aiding to extend the 
circulation of the Farmer. 


What we have seen on a short trip. 


During the past month we made a very brief visit 
to the northern part of Hillsdale, in fulfilment of a 
promise made to Mr. W. H. Miner, of Moscow.— 
During the month of May Mr. Miller made a visit to 
the east, with the design of selecting the choicest ani- 
mals he could find of the Devon breed, for the purpose 
of crossing on the Devon Bull which he now owns, 
and which is generally known as the Blackmar bull, 
from the fact that he was brought into the State by 
0. B. Blackmar, whose untimely death in California 
was a severe loss to the farming interests of Hillsdale 
county, by depriving it of one of its most enterprising 
and skilful agriculturalists. When Mr. Miller came 
back from the east, he called upon us with the request 
that we should go and examine the stock which he 
had brought into the State. They were all full blood 
Devon, seleeted after having visited and closely inspec- 
ted the best herds in the State of New York, such as 
those of Francis Rotch and others, near Butternuts, 
in Otsego county, Messrs. Wainwright, of Rhinebeck, 
L. G. Morris,of Fordham, Mr. Thorne, at Thorne Hill, 
Mr. Collins, of Dutchess county, Messrs, Sherwood 
and Stevens, at Auburn, and some others. Among 
the lot were two animals remarkable for fineness of 
breeding. One was a heifer which was bred by Mr. 
Collins, and whose pedigree was fine as her own silky 
dark brown coat. The other, which we deemed very 
choice, if not the choicest of the herd, was a three 
year old heifer, remarkable for some points in which 
the Devon are not so full as some other breeds. She 
was a rather lighter red than usual, and had the usual 
straightness of back, but had a size and width of hips, 
and a general development of hind quarters, which 
must render her valuable as a breeder. She was from 
the herd of E. P. Beck, of Wyoming, who was award- 
ed the premium at the State fair of the New York 
Agricultural Society, when last held at Rochester, for 
the three best cows and three best heifers. Her car- 
riage and action was good, and in another point, which 
is of importance, she was very fully developed, her 
shoulder and chest giving evidence of an excellent 
constitution. Her milking points were also all good, 
as she was in calf for the first time. There were also 
some fine young bull and heifer calves in the lot, which 
were unmistakably high bred animals. 

At the time when we first saw these animals in De- 
troit, Mr. Miller exacted a promise that we should 
visit him, for the purpose of examining his stock at 
home, and particularly that we should see his celebra- 
ted Devon Bull, “Zack Taylor.” The notice we recei- 
ved was very short when it came, and did not afford us 
more than time to jump on the cars and start for Jack- 





son, where we were met by Dr. Merriman, who has 
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purchased a very fine farm about two miles south of 
the village of Jackson, which is undergoing a course 
of improvements, which, if carried out to completion 
with the same vigor with which they have been begun, 
will make the farm a real benefit to the section in 
which it is located. 

Dr. Merriman has gone into the business of raising 
and breeding stock. He found the farm when he 
came into possession of it pretty well cropped out, so 
that it would not really pay to run the risk of attempt- 
ing to raise more grain crops off it. He wisely deter- 
mined to get as much of it as he could into grass, and 
to raise and fatten stock until it could be brought back 
to something like its original fertility. He tells us he 
has set his mark at forty bushels of wheat to the acre 
in five years ; and if he does not quite succeed, it will 
not be because he will not deserve success. In raising 
stock, Dr. Merriman has come to the wise conclusion 
that it costs at least as much, if not more, to feed and 
take care of a poor, scraggy native animal, and it does 
to bring up animals of the very purest blood ; the only 
difference being in the first cost. Being abundantly 
able, he has already secured the foundation of as. fair 
a stock of full blood Devons as can be raised in this 
country. When we left him he had secured the servi- 
ces of Mr, Miller’s Devon bull for the season, and had 
brought him from Moscow to Jackson. He is an ani- 
mal which needs only to be seen to be appreciated, and 
we sineerely hope the farmers in the vicinity of Jack- 
son will take advantage of his being among them to 
cross with him, and get a little of his blood infused in- 
to their siock. Some of his two year old heifers, which 
we saw, for size and beauty would compare favorably 
with animals of the same age of any other stock. They 
had calves at their feet too. Dr. Merriman’s farm is well 
located for raising stock, being centrally situated, so 
far as this State is concerned, and close to the Railroad, 
by which animals can be easily forwarded east or west. 
There is besides a large tract of the State opening up 
to the north, the occupants of which will in a few 
years require animals of pure blood for the purpose nf 
crossing and improving their cattle. There is no rea- 
son why the farmers of that section should go east for 
choice animals, if they can be had at fair rates in their 
own State, and the cost of transportation saved. To 
obtain the pure bred animal, however, requires the 
possession and investment of a large capital at first, 
which it takes some time to get any return. from.— 
Prudent management, and ordinary care in the busi-; 
ness of the farm, with a sharp eye to make the farm! 
pay its own expenses, and never attempting any plan 
or system of improvement until it is well understood 
how much it will cost, and how soon it will repay a 

_fair percentage by increased production, or by a saving 
_ of labor, will eventually bring forth satisfactory results, 
not only gratifying to the proprietor, but also benefi- 
cial to the neighborhood, by showing that improved 
farming pays pays the best. Dr. Merriman also well 





understands that there are new states and territories to 
the west of us, being rapidly settled by enterprising 
farmers, who will not be content until they have their 
stock as good as that of their-older neighbors. If 
Michigan can furnish them with the best blood, they 
will not seek it farther east, for the cost and risk of 
transportation will always act as a premium in favor 
of those who raise stock equally as pure bred as that 
sold in the more eastern states. 

From Dr. Merriman’s farm we proceeded to Mos- 
cow. Along the whole route the wheat crop looked 
thin, and as if it had suffered severely from the effects 
of last winter’s frosts. The clover in most of the fields 
was also completely killed off, leaving the pastures and 
many of the grass fields very bare. Many of the 
wheat fields would not produce enough to pay the cost 
of harvesting. f 

So severe « loss, naturally suggested the question if 
there was not some method of ¢ultivation by which 
such a calamity could be prevented for the future, and 
whether deep tillage and under draining would not 
prove a preventative. The subject is one of deep in- 
terest to the farmers of all sections. To us it seemed 
really a most lamentable calamity, to prevent the re- 
currence of which should elicit the attention of all far- 
mers. We shall be pleased to receive any practical 
suggestions as to the cause and its recurrence, which 
any of our correspondents may send forward to us for 
publication. That it has been prevented by some cause 
or other, we had ample testimony, for there were some 
fine fields of clover in the vicinity of those which ap- 
peared to have suffered the most. And there were 
also good fields of wheat in some places, where the 
frost that did the damage had fal'en with as much se- 
verity as it did anywhere. 

The route from Jackson to Moscow is agreeably di- 
versified, with hill and dale, and on each side we saw evi- 
dence that farmers were wealthy, and rapidly improving — 
the condition of the country. Broad fields, well cul- 
tivated, and with but few stumps ; good neat frame 
houses, with ample barns, and fences well taken care 
of, were signs of prosperity not to be mistaken. Near- 
ly all the farmers were engaged in clipping the wool 
from their sheep, and the enquiries as to the prospects 
of the wool market were frequent. Many of those 
who had large clips of fine wool, had come to the 
conclusion to hold on for 40 cents per pound, at which | 
price most of them expressed themselves willing to — 
sell. The greater part of the flocks we noticed had a 
strong mixture of the Spanish blood among them. 

Judge Miller's farm is situated about two miles west 
of the village of Moscow, on the old Chicago road.— 
It consists of about 800 acres of the very best land on 
what is called Moscow Plains. The Judge was the | 
first settler in this part of the State ; his section was 
the first tract of land entered by any settler, The 
jadge was a member of the Convention that framed 
the first constitution of this State, and he told us it 
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was pretty, hard work at that time to find the requi- 
_ site number of inhabitants in his district to make up 
the number which entitled it to a representation.— 
There we met Mr. Benjamin Fowle, Mr. Dickinson, of 
Hillsdale; Mr. Eggleston, of Litchfield, Mr. Cutler, Mr. 
| Lorenzo Benson, Mr. Moses A. Taylor, Mr. Hallaway, 
of Hillsdale, and the two Mr. Franklins, of Jonesville, 
| who have lately moved in from New York. There 
- were several old and tried friends of the Farmer, whom 
we should been pleased to have met, but they had 
gone to a meeting of the Agricultural Society of the 
county at Jonesville, for the purpose of trying to settle 
the difficulty about holding their annual fair. which we 
perceive the members of the Society have succeeded in 
arranging amicably. We hope to have the pleasure 
of meeting them on the occasion of another visit within 
a reasooable time. On the farm of Judge Miller we 
were introduced to the lordly and majestic sire of many 
of the finest: Devon cattle in this State, the celebrated 
Blackmar Bull, “Zack Taylor.” Of his merits as an 
animal to breed from we shali not speak in this number, 
reserving his description, and some other interesting 
matters connected with our visit until next month. 
Fr Trial of Plows. 

|| © Messrs. Eprrors:—The farmers of this vicinity met 
| at the residence of Mr. M. L. Brooks, on Saturday. 
| (June 3) for the purpose of deciding on the compara- 
tive merits of Wiard’s Improved Livingston County 
Plow, and the Curtiss’ Plow, manufactured at thi 
place by Messrs. Elliott & Harrington. A good dea. 
of interest was. felt in the result of the trial, and more 
than one hundred and fifty persons were on the 
ground, to witness the performance. Four plow: 
were taken to the field—one of each kind for stubbk 
or fallow plowing, the others adapted to greensward. 
A committee of five were appointed to report on the 
work performed by each plow. A trial of those de- 
signed for open ground came off first.. The ground 
sclected was in a stubble field—soil a clayey loam, 
with stiff clay subsoil. ‘The work was done by both 
plows in a masterly style, showing a very near ap- 
proach to perfection in the implements, and reflecting 
‘great credit on the skillful and experienced hands that 
guided them. The work performed with the two 
plows was so near alike, that the committee were left 
to decide 

“A hair ’twixt south and south-west side.” 
They however gave the Wiard plow the preference, 
for having pulverized the ground the most thoroughly, 
and leaving it in a better condition for after culture. 
~ The plows for breaking greensward were now 
brought. on ;. four horses were attached to each, and 
the trial made in a field of stiff sod. Both plows 
worked admirably; the furrow slice of each was cut 
‘and turned with the greatest precision, and left in a 





Position that would best insure its early and perfect de- 


composition, Each plow had a jointer attached to it 





at the commencement of the trial, but that on the 
Curtiss plow, not working satisfactorily, was removed, 
and a cutter substituted in its stead; for this reason 
the committee were not able to decide om the merits of 
the two plows. 

In arranging the preliminaries for the trial, the 
draught of the plows had not been taken into consid- 
eration; the committee, consequently, did not feel au- 
thorized to give a preference to either, if any superi- 
ority actually did exist. .The motive power necessary 
for a deep and thorough tillage of the soil, is. a subject 
of vital importance to every farmer; and he is made 
to feel it more sensibly as the land becomes more com- 
pact by cultivation. Nothing occurred to mar the 
kind feelings of the friends of the rival plows ; and 
after paying their respects to Mr. Brooks’ fine herd of 
Durham cattle, the company separated, highly grati- 
ied with the afternoon’s performance. 

It is with feelings of real pleasure that the friends of 
agricultural improvement witness: such exhibitions as 
the one described. When one hundred and fifty far- 
mers will leave their work at this busy season, and 
neet together for the purpose of judging of the com- 
parative merits. of agricultural implements, the infer- 
once is plain, that they are waking up to their owa_ in- 
erests, and that they are beginning to realize the 
benefits resulting from a scientific. construction of the 


various machines used in the cultivation of the soil. 


YERKEs, 
Northville, Wayne Co., Mich.,  Fanae, 1854, 


The Market Prospects. 


It is ye-y difficult to give a great deal of positive 
information in relation to what the prospects of the 
furmer will be during the next three months, or the 
next six; and if we merely give a statement of what 
appearances are at the present time, allowing our 
readers to draw their own conclusions, they must, not 
impute to any unwillingness on our part to take th2 
responsibility of speaking positively... But where so 
much is at stake, and where our information is so im- 
perfect as yet, and where there may, contingencies 
wise which no man is prepared to calculate upon, 
te most experienced will speak with the most caa- 
tion, just at this time. 

What is the condition of the crops. in this state ? 
what in the neighboring states ? what in Great Brit- 
ain, and in the other grain producing countries? Ist, 
as to our own state, we firmly believe that there is 
more ground under cultivation in wheat by a large 
amount than there was last year. We cannot say 
for certain how much, but the partial returns from a 
few of the towns in some of the counties indicate a 
considerable increase on the amount sowed last year. 
In the town of Plymouth, in this county, there is an 
increase of 564 acres; in three towns of Jackson Co. 
the increase is 831 acres; in two towns of Kent 





county 542 acres; in four towns of Barry county th2 
‘amount sowed in 1852 was 884 acres, and the amount 
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in 1853, 1339 acres, being an increase of over 66 per 
cent. The returns, slight as they are, indicate an in- 
crease of land sown with wheat over that of last year. 
The state of the crops in the eastern counties from 
Jackson, is not promising, but north,.west and south 
of that county, we are informed that the crop is lux- 
uriant, Add this luxuriant growth to the increased 
number of acres, and the prospect is, that in spite of 
winterkilling, we shall have as much wheat to spare 
in the state as we did last year, In Ohio, the ac- 
counts are rather more encouraging than they were 
at this time last year. Iu Indiana, Illinois, lowa and 
Wisconsin, the crops are reported to far excel in 
amount and appearance, any that have ever before 
been produced in those states. The increase promises 
to be nearly one-third. In Canada, the proportion of 








land sowed to wheat, judging from all the accounts 


we have seen, is much larger thanever before. From | 


New York, there are reports that some localities! 
have suffered severely from winterkilling, but as in 
thisstate, the increased breadth of land will make up 
for the deficiency. In England, the Farmers’ Maga- 
zine, in the regular agricultural report for the month, 
says, “Respecting the genera! appearance of the 
wheat crops, we may observe that our accounts are 
satisfactory, although some of our correspondents 
state they are rather thin on the ground. The ex- 
tent of land under wheat culture this season, ts the 
largest on record ; hence, should the scason prove 
favorable, we may look forward to a very large 
growth. There is one feature which appears to favor 
this opinion, viz., the unusually small namber of in 

stances in which it has been found necessary to resow 
the land; and the limited depredations committed by 
the slug.” Other accounts in reliable journals of a 
later date express freely the same opinions, so that 
we are led to believe, if the harvest weather is favor- 
able, England will have nearly enough of breadstuffs 
for her own home consumption. The accounts from 
France also seem to favor the expectation of an early 
and a large crop. Recent advices, however, by the 
Europa state that alarm was felt on account of con- 
tinued rains. French people and French news- 
papers are apt to be easily agitated, and in 
receiving reports from, that country they must be 
taken with care. Till some returns are realized 
from the new crops, there seems to be a prospect that 
the demand for breadstuffs will continue to keep pri- 
ces high, though provably not so high as they have 
been, and that therg will be but a slight decline felt 
jn the market until September. Indeed it is confident- 
ly predicted that the real famine time both in France 
and England, is but approaching, and will be more 
felt during the next three months. than at any tim2, 

even although the crops should be most promising, 
and they should all be got in with the most favorable 
weather. ‘his is the present state of feeling, and the 





present view of the crops to the first of July. Add 


to this the uncertainty of the war, which may be con” 
claded within a short time, and may continue for 
years; and we think with such contingencies it is un- 
safe to predict what the market may be next October. 
The prospect is, however, that if no panic exists, fair 
rates will be obtained for the wheat crop till Septem- 
ber, at any rate, as most of the growers, if they per- 
ceive signs of too great a decline, will hold on to their 
stocks, and not send them forward. In this market, 
as well as at the east, the price of both flour and 
wheat has declined during the two past weeks, until 
floyr, for which on the first of last month $8.75 to 
$9.00 could be obtained, is now selling at $7.50 to 
$7.75; and wheat, for which $1.95 to $2.00 % bushel 
was asked and given, is now in market at $1.25, show- 
ing that buyers themselves, though well posted up. 
have no confidence in a continuance of the high rates, 
Whether there will be any further decline for the 
present we cannot say, but we must admit that it 
looks as though less would be paid for - both articles 
between now and the first of September. 

In wool we are sorry to say that prices have not 
mended, but on the contrary the tendency is downward, 
and the feeling is depressed. The growers have held 
out so far very well. There has been very little offer- 
ed in market, or sold, and the fine wool growers have 
not brought forward their clip. We have seldom seen 
so little brought to market in the month of June as 
there has been for this one. The best fine wool is now 
only worth from 35 to 37 cents per pound. A private 
letter to a denler in this city warns him against paying 
over those rates for the very best ; and that an ave- 
rage of 31 to 32 cents is all that the market will afford. 
Fine wool can hardly be much less than that, so that 
holders will lose nothing by retaining their stock. The 
late reports of English wool markets state that “the 
wool market is in a very depressed state, and that a 
considerable fall has taken place in the value of En- 
glish qualities. The sales of colonial are progressing 
slowly, at a decline in the quotations, compared with 
the previous auctions, of from one to three cents per 
pound. This depression is likely to continue, as it is 
evident, that future imports from Australia, now that 
labor has become more abundant in that colony, will 
exceed the demand.” If any conclusion may be drawn 


from these premises, it would seem to lead to the be- 
lief that any advance in prices would be some time in 
coming. 

Grease ror Carrgtace Wuees.—This composi- 
tion prevents friction to a great extent. Its cost is 
not com ively greater than the materials often 
employed for the purpose ; it is not changed by heat, 
and hence does not liquefy and flow away from its 
proper place : 





Black lead pulverized... +. ..-....... 60 parts by weight. 

ee EE TE PEAR Ga a 50. «do do 
ite #oap:..... blue ae beehas 50 do do 

Qpigtahiwes .. dvccicin- dan stvonnsnbe< 5 do do 


Amalgamate well the lard and mereury by rubbing 
them together for along time in a mortar ; then 
gradually add the black and lastly the soap, 
mnixing the whole as perfectly as possible. 
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Rambles.—Thos, Wests Farm, Pittsfield—His 
Alligator. - 


By S.B. Nosrz. 


At the residence of Thomas’ Wood, of the town of 

Pittsfield, we were for a few hours very pleasantly 
entertained. Mr. Wood located on this farm twenty- 
six years since, and by persevering industry, has it in 
a high state of cultivation. The entire farm contains 
six hundred and eighty acres of very choice lands, 
embracing timber, plains, and marsh. His orchard 
and fruit yard contain five hundred and fifty large 
bearing apple trees, seventy pear trees, and cherry, 
plum, peach, quince, and all the smaller fruits in 
abundance, and all of the most choice kinds, 
_ The ornamental has received its full share of atten- 
tion; several varieties of trees and shrubbery show off 
to good advantage. His dwelling is very good, yet 
he is preparing a place toerect a mansion. He has 
enclosed about an acre and a fourth, and set out about 
one hundred sugar maples, some of which are now, 
perhaps, sixteen inches in diameter, and look extreme- 
ly thrifty. The plat enclosed by maples is an ob- 
long square. Some mountain ash, and horse ehest- 
nut trees, are also planted to decorate the door yard. 
This isa much better plan thamto wait until the 
house is erected, and then wait for years for trees to 
grow, and perhaps leave them for others to enjoy. 

Mr. Wood has been quite successful in sheep hus- 
bandry; his present flock consists of nine hundred 
Spanish Merinos, from which he clipped an ave- 
rage of five pounds and three. ounces of wool per 
per acre, and at the present time they have well cover- 
head’ His sheep are healthy and in fine condition. 

Mr. Woodhas got up an article which has been 
named The Alligator, for the purpose of levelling 
bogs on marshes, ‘This, he srys, works well; and on 
marshes sufficiently hard for a team to walk, this arti- 
cle will make it smooth. It is also well calculated to 
use on stiff clay soils, to break the lumps, making the 
surface level and mellow. It is made by taking three 
oak planks, from two to three inches thick, seven and 
a half feet long, and from twelve to fifteen inches wide 
These are placed side by side, across the ends is pin- 
ned, or spiked a piece of scantling, sufficlently large 
to hold the planks firmly together ; the forward end 
is beveled off upon the under side ; this plank work 
resembles a plank stone drag, or boat. In this plank 
body are put one hundred teeth of five-cighths of an 
inch square iron, long enough to protrude through 
upon the under side say two inches ; these teeth are 
sharpened similar toa coulter to a plow, and so ar- 
ranged in the rows that the entire surface of the 
marsh is cut up. The weight of the plank, or, if ne- 
cessary, add the weight of the driver of the team, or 
astone, completely levels the marsh for the scythe,or 
whatever use for which it is calculated. The Alligator 
‘Teally appears to be constructed right for the purpose 
designed, and the expense is comparatively small. 

* 


a 








Poland Oats. 


Just as we were about getting ready the very last 
page of this number of the Farmer for the press, we 
came acroas the following letter in the Kalamazoo Ga- 
zette, which we copy for the benefit of those who 
would like to examine a field of Poland oats before 
the cradle goes in amdng them. The Poland oats 
have long borne a superior reputation, and Mr. 
Kingsley is taking the right way to call attention to it, 
and to make known their merits: 


Mr, Hascau.:—You may remember the accouut I 
gave you some time since, of the product of a few 
ounces of Poland Oats, raised last.season by myself. 
Since that time I have had repeated appiications for 
seed, but have declined to with any, wiih the 
exception of a few letter ages, wishing to make 
one more experiment on a larger scale, before offering 
them to the public. That product (nineteen pounds, 
a half bushel by measure,) was sowed on one and a 
half acres of ground this season, about twelve quarts 
per acre, and at .he present time they have well cov- 
ered the ground. hether the unusual tillering and 

at prolificness of the Poland oat is a peculiarity. of 
its own, I wm not prepared to say. It is certainly a 
new chapter in our experience, where we have been 
accustomed to sow three bushels, and reap from forty 
to sixty,. The object of this eommanication is to in- 
vite the attention of any who feel an interest in such 
matters to a personal examination of the growing 
crop, previous to harvesting, as we may take occasion 
to “ reporr pregress at o future time. 


Moses Kinesey. 
Grand Prairie, June 22, 1854. 


a 


jap We ask attention to the advertisement of 
“strayed colt,” on another page. 





To get rid of Vermin. op Trees, Plants, and 


The celebrated Raspail, well known as one of the 
best French chemists, has given an important recipe 
for destroying vermin on animals, and also on plants 
and trees—important, at least, if true. The process 
he recommends is to make a solution of aloes—(one 
gramme of that gum to a litre of water, French meas- 
ure)—and, by means of a large brush, to wash over the 
trunks and branches of trees with this solution— 
This simple process, says Raspail, will speedily de 
stroy all the vermin on the trees, and will effectually 
prevent others from approaching. In order to clear 
sheep and animals with long hair, they must be bathed 
with this solution, or be well washed with it. Raspail 
mentions several trials he has made with this mixture, 
all of which have been attended with the most com- 
plete success, and he very strongly recommends it to 
general use. A French litre is a little less than three 
of our pints—a gramme is the five-hundredth part of 
a French pound. A little aloes, if useful at all, will 
thus go a great way. 


Foor Ror in Surer.—The following is the receipt 
for an application for foot rot in sheep, in use by an 
English sheep breeder: corrosive sublimate 2 0z., 
Roman vitriol 2 0z., verdigris 2 oz, rough alum 4 oz., 
white vitriol 4 oz., oil of vitriol 44 02. white wine 
vinegar 2 quarts ; the whole well mixed together, 
and applied with a feather. It may be bottled and 
kept for any length of time. 
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Correspondence, Notices, &c. 


New York Stare AGricuyTuraL Suow.—The annual 
Fair of this Association is to be held at Hamilton Square, 
in the City of New York, from the 3d to the 6th of October 
next. The park contains eighteen acres, and a great show 
is anticipated. 

Grain Separarors.—The season for harvesting and 
threshing is now close at hand. Those who desire to have 
their grain threshed immediately, especially in the western 
part of the State, should give Merrill’s double milled Sepa- 
rators, which are manufactured within our own State, an 
examination before looking farther. It will be seen that 
their merits are certified to in the strongest manner by thore 
who have given them atrial. They are made at the Iron 
works of Battle Creek, from where they can easily be sent 
to any part of the State. 

A Goop Caancz.—We call attentlon to the advertisement 
of F. H Jones, of a portion of his farm, situated close to tle 
village of Napoleon. To those who wish for a small farm 
near a Railroad communication with a good market, it will 
afford a rare opportunity for investment. 

Suort Horn Buiis.—There are two fine young short 
horn yearling bulls offered for sale by P. C. Turner, the 
foreman of Mr. Belkuap’s farm at Henrietta, Jackson Coun- 
ty. We saw these animals a few weeks ago, and can say 
that they show all the points of that family of short horns 
which has been bred by Mr. Vail, of Troy, The oldest one, 
Tuscarora, is the largest, and gives promise of being a very 
fine animal when full grown. 

Lanp For S8arz.—F. H. Glenn wishes us to call atten- 
tion to the advertisement of 80 acres of land in Kent Coun- 
ty, in another page. The land is close to the city of Grand 
Rapids, and near the Kalamazoo plank road. 


Iam Mr. Nash offers his farm for sale. It is situated in 
Livonia, Wayne County, and possesses many advantages.— 
we ask attention to it. 

Cuserizes,—E. G. Mixer, on the 26th favored us with 
some samples of the varieties of cherries, which he has had 
ripen in his trees this season, Among the sorts which aie 
in his collection, and of which he furnished us with samples, 
were the Black Tartarian, the Yellow Spanish, Elliot’s Fa- 
vorite, Napoleon Bigarreau, The May Duke, Early Black 
Heart, Burr’s Seedling, Black Heart, American Amber, El- 
ton, Downer’s Late Red, Mottled Bigarreau, Davenport 
Early, the Gridley, and the China Bigarreau. In the lot there 
were none superior in size, beauty and deliciousness to the 
Yellow Spanish and the Black Tartarian. The two lasi 
named, the Gridley and the China Bigarreau, literally cov- 
ered the branches on which they grew, and are very proli- 
fic, but deficient in size and flavor. The May Duke and the 
Elton were fine fruit, and took rank next to the Yellow 
Spanish and the Black Tartarian.. A few of the sorts, such 
as Downer’s Late Red, the Gridley, Elliot’s Favorite, and 
Mottled Bigarreau, appeared to be hardly as early as some 
of the others with which we compared them, But. out of 
the lot, for fine fruit, we should select the Yellow Spanish, 
the Black Tartarian, and the Mav Duke, as three indispen- 
sable sorts, which will repay cultivation. 

Tue Wersteyan.—We have been favored with a few 
numbers of “The Wesleyan,” “a weekly paper, devoted to 
Religion, Literature and Reform.” This paper is the organ 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection, possesses a high 
moral tone, is the strennous advocate of all the real re- 
forms of the day, and a first-rate family paper. Published 
by L. C. Matlack, Syracuse, N.Y. $1.50 in advance, 





Ia it will be seen by an advertisemont among the ligt 
of those from Kalamazoo, that Messrs, Beale & Adams have 
established a wool depot in that place. Both are repre. ° 
sented to us as having had much experience in the business, _ 


8. D. Arnoxp, of Ionia, wishes to enquire of the Farmer 
Correspondents who have had experience in water lime 
vellar bottoms, now they are made : what proportion of 
sand with the lime, and what advantages they possess over 
chose made of other materials, 


Book Notices. 

fois, Toar AND THE OTuER. By Ellen Louise Chandler. 
Published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, J. C. Der- 
by, New York. For sale by J. D. Elwood, Detroit. 

This new book contains sketches in prose and poetry by 
1 young authoress, and the publishers have given them to 
the public ina well printed, neatly illustrated and attractive 
‘orm, The volume contains over one hundred pages, and 
several well executed engravings. 

Cuz Poor Man’s Home, anp Ricw Man’s PaLAce ; or the 
application of gravel wall cement to the purposes of build- 
ing. By Geo. Barrett. Published by Appleton & ‘Co. 
Cincinnati. 

The author of this little pamphlet relates that having 
been burnt out, he resolved he would not again erect a 
house for a home which would be liable to destruction by 
ire ; and finding that an erection of either brick or stone 
was out of his reach, he concluded to attempt to construct 
one of gravel, somewhat after the mode which he had hap- , 
pened to hear had been tried by a Mr. Goodrich of Wiscon- 
sin, In carrying out his design, Mr. Barrett asserts he was 
mntirely successful, having erected a large house of two 
stories, each ten feetin height, mostly with his own hands, 
und at much less expense than one of either brick or wood 
would have cost. The pamphlet is not large, but it con- 
iains ample directions which persons of ordinary capac- 
ities may readily follow. 

Mr. A, B, Markham, of Mead’s Mills, in this county, it will 
be remembered, in an articlee which he furnished to the 
May No. of the Farmer, spoke very favorably of the result 
of his experience in the same mode of construction of & 
house, and describes the process very plainly, but not so 
fally as this pamphlet does. Mr. Barret is strongly opposed, 
and we think with reason, to the octagon style of building 
recommended by Mr. Fowler, and demonstrates the supe- 
riority of the square plan. To those who wish for full di- 
rections in relation to the art of building, finishing and 
ornamenting these cement and gravel houses, we know of 
no source of information we can commend as more satis- 
factory than this little pamphlet. 

Tae AMERICAN Text Book or PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
AGRICULTURE ; intended for the use of Colleges, Schools, 
‘and private students, as well as for the practical farmer; 
including analysis by the most eminent chemists. By 
Cuarves Fox, Senior Editor of the Farmer’s Companion 
and Horticultural Gazette, Lecturer on Agriculture in 
the University of Michigan, Corresponding member 
the N. Y. Lyceum of Natural History, and of the Phila 
delphia and Cleveland Academies of Sciences, member | 
of the U. 8, Agricultural Society, &c. &o, Published by 
Elwood & Co., Detroit. 

We are indebted to the publishers for a copy of this work, 
which has recently been issued from the press. Itis inten- 
ded to supply a want which had been felt by all who had 
attempted to teach what is called the science of agriculture, 
and to lecturers and teachers will undoubtedly prove of ia- 
finite service, as pointing out in some measure the connec - 
tion between the practice of agriculture and those research- 
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Made hay, usually known as mould or mustiness, and whic 
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the operations of nature in the growth, ripening and decay 
of plants, which have been made the subject of study. by 
some of the most skilful and learned men of the present 


| centary. In the compilation of the work the author exhi- 


bits the fact that he has spared no’ pains to collect together 
a large amount of the results of the investigations of scien- 
tific men, and especially of those of England, France and 


,Germany, and placed them before the American reader in 


such a shape that they may be easily referred to. In this 
the author has done well, and the work will prove useful to 
students. To practical men, however, the large number of 
tables of analysis, presenting the hard, dry, technical scien- 
tific names of elements, with rows of figures, will render 
the work far from attractive, There are some of the sug- 
gestions or directions in the work, which we doubt very 
much that any practical man would be inclined to follow. 
For instance, the writer gives the following advice about 
the cutting of hay : 

“The more simple the operation of hay-making the bet- 
ter. The following plan has been followed for many years 
with complete success, the grass being pure Timothy, and 
Timothy, Red Clover, and June Grass mixed. If the mead- 


ows are extensive, begin mowing. when first the heads ap- 
pear. Do not cut till the dew is nearly or quite risen, leave 


i afternoon in swathe, rake into windrows with horse 


rake, and form into light cocks, each containing about one 
hundred pounds of dry hay : next morning, as soon as ‘the 
dew is risen, throw these cocks open; and leave them so 
for a couple of hours, and then haul into sheds, Let a man 
stand with a bucket of salt, and scatter about half a handful 
on each large fork-full as it is packed away ; using about 
an ordinary bucket-full of salt to a ton of hay. This is all 
that is necessary. The hay will come out in the winter 
as soft and green as when put by ; and will be eaten with 
avidity by the stock. Ifitis intended to be stacked, it had 
better stand the second day in cock, and be treated in the 
same manner as above on the third. If the grass has flow- 
ered, even this labor is not necessary. It may be cut inthe 


bo Sa ed into windrows in the afternoon, and imme: 
ule 


diately d into sheds. By this rapid process, nothing 
is lost; the wax, the nitrogen, and the salts are saved; 

mach labor is saved ; and risk from rain and dew is not in- 
curred; while the ‘common. salt prevents fermentation, 
souring, and the growth of the fungus so common on badly 


isso injurious to horses.” 


As this is the season for getting ready to cut and cme 
hay, we believe that few will be found who have begun to 


‘oat their grass “when the heads first appear.” Whit 


might be saved in the nutritive qualities of the grass when 
cured, would be more than lost in the difference of the 


quantity which would be cut, There are very few, if any 


8, which have arrived at their full size when the 
flower heads first appear, and the mere fact that a ton and 
thalf of hay cut at that time would be sweeter to eat, and 
More easily consumed than the two tons and a half cut at 


» tlater perio], which when weighed out and fed pound for 
_ Pound with the former, would be found as nutricious and 


and as serviceable in putting on flesh, would hardly repay 


the farmer who tried it for the loss of one-third in weight 
. Of his crop. The chief fault among the most of our far- 


‘Meérs, however, is that they allow their hay to become too 


ripe before commencing to cut. This can now be reme- 


v@ied on all extensive farms, by the use of the improved 
mowing machines which are coming into use, and which 
¢nable the farmer to have the most extensive fields of hay, 
if not too thickly interspersed with stumps, cutand secured 
“fina much shorter time than when he had to depend upon 
“the scythe alone. A standard writer on agricultural sub- 


} fects, says, “asa rule all grasses intended for hay, should 


/b@ cut as soon as the pollen of the flower is observed to rise 
in @ gentle breeze like a cloud of dust from the field ; which 
‘will be in about three weeks after the heads of the grass 


have burst out of the hose.” Again, we think that a little 

reflection will show that an “ordinary bucket full” of salt 
to one ton of hay is too much. if by an ordinary bucket is 
meant a pail holding twelve or thirteen quarts, there would 
be put about twenty pounds of salt on every ton .of hay, 
making about a pound to the hundred. The usual quantity 
of hay allowed to a full grown animal is 25 pounds per day. 

Each animal, therefore, would be compelled to consume 
vbout a quarter of a pound of salt daily, whether it needed 
it or not. This would be too much, Our own practice has 
been to allow at the rate of ten pounds to the ton, or when, 
4s is the case in the actual work of unloading and storing 
hay away in the barn in the hurrying time of “haying,” 
there is no time to be exaot, the usual allowance has been 
a four quart measure to every full load brought from the 
field, which would make the daily allowance to the animal 
about one ounce and a half to two ounces per day, 

There are some other recommendations at. which practi- 
cal men might cavil, but they do not take away from the 
value of the “Text Book” as a work for reference, and one 
to which students and teachers will turn for information of 
that kind, which can only be procured by importing works 
from Europe, and on subjects to which but a few American 
writers, such as Professors Horton, Emmons, Salisbury, 
Nash, Dana and Horseford have as yet turned their atten- 
tion, upon whose pages Mr. Fox has drawn largely in rela- 
tion to much that is really valuable in his book about Amer- 
ican Agriculture. As the author says, the publisher insis- 
ted on having the book of moderate size, we can well he- 
lieve that much that he would have been gratified to insert, 
he was obliged to leave out. The new observations and 
suggestions that are con tantly made in the agricultural 
journals of the day, as well as the improved practice, with 
new implements, and a better general knowledge of the 
nature of crops, would alone fill any moderate sized volume, 
after being carefully sifted to avoid repetition. The diffi- 
culty and labor of making such a compilation as the Text 
Book can only be appreciated by those thoroughly versed 


h in the subject; but this labor the author has undergone, 


and we think the result is a very satisfactory work, 





Tae Curoviio amone THe ApriEes.—Mr, Darby,the 
sngraver, called our attention to the fact that the cur- 
clio had attacked, and was injuring his apples. He 
weured us that the puncture had the well known cres- 
cent form, and exhibited some of the young apples off 
his trees which had been injured. We advised him to 
satch some of the insects, so that we might be sure 
that they were the true insect ; and the next morning 
ae brought us several of them in a vial, in which they 
anquestionably presented all the marks of the true 
surculio,—the long snout, the humped back, and the 
»rown body. If these destructive insects are about 
-o attack our apple orchards, the necessity of attend- 
vo them every season becomes more urgent, 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—We ask attention to the page 
headed. Kalamazoo advertisements. Our friends in 
the country are beginning to find out that the Farmer 
possesses advantuges of which they mean to avail 
themselves, ‘There are also some notices in our ad- 
vertising columns from the merchants at Marshall, to 





which we would direct our readers. 
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Profitable Sheep,—Scio. 


James W. Wing, Esq., of Scio, Washtenaw Co., 
some two years since purchased the farm on which he 
now resides. ‘his farm, for a few years, had rather 
run down. Mr. W. has begun in earnest to make it a 
good stock farm, as wellas a grain farm. This farm 
is situated only about one and a half miles from the 
Hnron River, and near the flouring mills of N. ©. 
Goodale & Co., at Delhi. The result of Mr. W.’s 
first effort, on thi: farm, at sheep raising, he related to 
us, nearly as follows: 

He wintered through the winter of 1852 & 53,87 
three-fourths blooded Paular Merinos, which before 


shearing he valued at $3 each. 

He sold his clip of wool for...........22.22.-2-2..222- $147 90 
Sold 35 sheep after shearing for:.............----+.--- 100 00 
7 90 

From the 87 sheep he raised 42 lambs, for 21 of which 

he got his entire flock wintered, and now has 73 left, 
valued at $3 ® head, before shearing .....-......... 219 00 
90 
Deduct the value of 87 sheep at $3_.................-- 261 00 
Leaving the net proceeds._............-...--.--2---- $205 90 


From this amount should be deducted the labor for 
washing, clipping and marketing the wool, and for 
the summer, pasture and care. There is then a good 
profit left, showing a good beginning at wool grow- 
ing. re 

In the vicinity of Mr. Wing’s farm, are the farms 
of H. Arnold, J, Burnett, N. Dwight, J. Tremper, 
Mr. Popkins, Mr. Fillmore, Messrs, Finleys ; and 
south, on the plains, are the farms of Messrs. Loring, 
Tuomy, Nowland, Gregory, Croman, and many other 
fine farms, well cultivated. Scio is increasing in 
weulth and population, and is one of Washtenaw’s 
best towns. It comprises heavy timber land of beech 
and maple, oak openings, plains and marshes, having 
the Huron River running from east to west through 
the entire breadth of the town, with abundant water 
power. The villages of Dexter, Scio and Delhi, and 
Osborn’s mills and woolen factory are in this town. 


ny 


Hollow Bricks. 


Wm. M. Martin, near Birmingham, Oakland Coun- 
ty, is manufacturing bricks having a hollow upon one 
side, one inch deep, two inches wide and four inches 
long. They are made by making a block of the same 
dimensions, and screwing it to the board which is fas- 
tened to the mould. 

The particular object of such bricks is to make 
the walls laid with them more dry, by the increased 
quantity of air in the wall; they are lighter by about 
one-sixth, and are said by scientific persons to make a 
more permanent wall, easily laid, and requiring less 
mortar. Ai 

If the above objects are gained, it is certainly wor- 
thy of the attention of all designing to build brick 
buildings, and if only a dry wall is obtained by the 
use of hollow bricks, they will come into general use. 





7a- We call attention to the advertisement of f. 
E. Jones, who is agent for the sale of the right to nse 
C. B. Hutchinson’e Stave Machine, and also several 
other machines for making barrels. We. saw. one. of 
the machines in operation at Rawsonville, a few days 
since. It has the appearance of being a machine pos- 
sessing superior merit, and capable of making 40M 
staves in twenty-four hours; the staves are very 
smooth and free from checks, and of the proper cnrve, 

Ja Mr. Joel P. Baldwin is now visiting St. Joseph 
county, Berrien, Allegan and Cass on a collecting 
tour. We ask for him a favorable reception, and due 
attention from our friends. May we hope also that 
they will aid him in his exertions to extend the cireu- 
lation of the Farmer. 

fa We acknowledge the receipts of a copy of the 
Constitution and By-laws of of the Lenawee County 
Agricultural Society, with the names of officers and list 
of premiums to be awarded at their next annual fair 
which will be held at Hudson on the first Wednesday 
and Thursday of October next. 

7a The Cass County Agricultural Show and Fair 
will be held at Cassopolis.on the third and fourth of 
October. 





The Crom 

A friend writing from Stockbridge says “crops 
are improving fast under the genial showers and 
warmth of the sun. Corn and weeds seem on 4 race, 
but the corn is likely to win, as I noticed on my way 
from Chelsea, yesterday that everything that could be 
brought into requisition, was at work combating the 
weeds, Thus muzzled oxen and plowmen, boys, girls, 
and women were plying the hoes dexterously. Crops 
all look well.” 


4 Corn, Hay i and 
Wheat, Oats, an is jt in Wayne 





During a short tour through the southeastern part 
of Washtenaw County and a portion of the south- 
western part of Wayne, we notice many highly. culti- 
vated farms with now and then a good field of wheat, 
although the iarger portion will produce on 
the average considerably less than a small crop. 
The insects are making in some fields so much des- 
truction, that the farmers fear the loss of their entire 
crops. Oats generally look well, some pieces very 
stout. Corn promises to be abundant—it looks well 
and is making rapid growth. A much larger quantity 
has been planted than formerly, to make up in part 
the loss of the wheat crop. 

We think there will be a large crop of hay and the 
farmers have now fairly began haying to get it out 
ofthe way before the wheat is ready to cut. At Aon 
Arbor the wool appears to be coming in today 
much more free than usual and prices range from 





twenty-six to thirty cents. ¥. 
July 1. 
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Cow Bells. 


Mr. O Ftarr, of Royal Oak, has a manufactory for 
making cow bells; he keeps from two to four hands 
constantly employed making an excellent article, of 
high tone and finish. Mr. Starr is prepared to sup- 
ply all orders by the dozen or hundred, of the various 
sizes. 

In the vicinity of Mr. Starr, and in the northern 
part of the town of Royal Oak, are some well culti- 
vated farms in a good farming district, thickly settled. 
Royal Oak has the advantage of two plank roads, 
forming a junction near the Depot of the Detroit and 
Pontiac Railroad, which also passes through this 
town, giving the farmers an e.sy access to the Pontiac 
or Detroit market, as suits them best. 





gap A reader of the Farmer writes, he has moved 
into Barry county, and left the “old homestead,” af- 
ter taking a wife from Litchfield, and now he wants 
the Farmer, as it is impossible for himself or the rest 
of the family to get along without one “book farm- 
ing and the Farmer he must have. So we have mail- 
edit to him; we hope to make it as indispensable in 
that family as a “cradle” at harvest time ! 





Our Apvertisements.—The favors of our adver- 
tising friends have compelled us to add four pages 
more to our cover, for the purpose of accommodating 
them without intruding upon the rights of our read- 
ers. We have advertisements from Ann Arbor, from 
Marshall, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, showing how 
much the business men of those commnnities value 
the Farmer, as one of the best mediums of communi- 
cation with their customers. We also have adver- 
tisements of stock from the east, and of nurseries, 
fruit-trees, implements, books and other matters to 
which we ask attention. We would call attention 


farms; or to satisfy the inquiries of those who may 
wish to purchase farms, improved or unimproved, 
within this state. In making arrangements to add 
four pages more to our paper, we have to incur a 
great additional expense occasioned by our large edi- 
tion requiring an addifional supply of paper, the 
cost of which is heavy, and much increased of late. 


Davn’s Horse Docror.—We would again call at- 
tention to the advertisement of this excellent work, 
by the vetorinary surgeon of Massachusetts. We 
have been able, as yet, to give it but a brief examina- 
tion, but it commends itself to the attention of horse 
dealers, and those who are raising colts, by its plain. 
practical, straight forward method of dealing with the 
diseases of which it treats. It is unquestionably the 
best and fullest work that has yet appeared on the 


Veterinary art, aud being from the of a man who 
has had a long oraction ts the profession, its recom- 





ions and prescriptions are valuable. We know 





of no work on the subject which we would sooner 
recommend. 





Tue Juse Nomser—Our readers will probably 
have learned by this time the cause of the delay in 
the issue of the June number. Our arrangements 
are now so perfected that we shall be able to be with 
our readers by the first week of every month, unless 
some dreadfui disaster should happen to us, and 
knock them all into pi; as the printers say. 








MARKETS---July 5. 

The market for all kinds of produce is much duller at the present 
date than it has been at any time when we can remember. The gen- 
eral tendencies of prices are downwards, This is particularly the 
case in relation to wheat and flour, corn, oata, and other stuff. The 
Cunard steamer has just arrived at Hrlifax, and her advices, which 
are seven days later than those before received, state that flour has 
declined two shillings sterling on a barrel, and wheat three pence to 
sixpence per bushel, which is equal to 50 cents on flour, 6 to 12 
cents on wheat, This decline is said to be occasioned by the favor- 
able state of the crops there, and the recent fair weather. The fol- 
lowing will show the prices of produce here at the date given above. 

FLour.—Good fair brands of white wheat flour, fresh ground, is 
worth $7,256 to $7,50 in our market to retail out, There are no buy- 
ers here at present, Good flour from Michigan is quoted in New 
York as worth $7,8734 to $8,25. 

Waear.—White wheat continues to come in small quantities by 
wagons, and has fallen from $1,95 to $1.12}4@$1.25. It in actually 
worth more, for during the week some 2500 bushels of good white 
Michigan has sold in New York at $2.15; and 30 cents per bushel 
would amply cover every expense to get it there, and leaye a small 
commission in the hands of the buyer. 

Oats—Are declining, and we note them selling at wholesale at 36 
cents, and are selling at 58 to 60 cents in the New York market, 

Corn—Has also fallen slightly, and we note the wholesale price as 
50 cents in this market. The New York price is 77 to 78 cents, for 
western mixed. 

Porators—Sell at 3s@4s per bushel. They have lately been of- 
fering very freely for sale, particularly the yellow merinoes. 

Eacs—aAre bought at wholesale by the dealer at 1234 cents. 

Burrer.—Good fresh roll is bought freely at 15 cents, and 14 cents 
per pound. 

CuxEss.—There is no country cheese offering for sale. 

PouttTry.—Fowls of good size and fair condition are worth 3s per 
pair by the quantity. Chickens are not plenty yet, but do not pay 
Over 28 to 2s 6d per pair. 

Brrr.—Good heavy cattle are rather plenty, The droves coming 
from the west make the supply of beef cattle good. There they pay 
from 6}4 to 734 and 8 cents per pound {Or the dressed quarters, or 334 
to 4 cents live weight. 

Suxxv.—Fat wethers, of the very best quality are not worth over 
18s, and there are more sold at present at 14s to 16s, than any other 
price, Lambs sell for $1 to $1,25 each. | 

Hoas.—Hogs for pig pork sell at 5 cents. 

Hay.—There is considerable new hay coming into market, and the 
price is well kept up, considering the promise of a good crop that 
exists just now. Timothy sells at $14@$15 per ton, and clover hay 
at $10 to $12. 

SaLT.—Fine salt is selling at 148 per barrel. Coarse salt at $2.25, 

PLasteRr.—Oswego Plaster is selling at 88 cents per bbl. 

Water Linz.—This article sells at 1,31 to $1,50 per bbl. 

Woo..—The quantity of wool brought into market is quite light 
as yet, But few of the large clips have come forward, More has 
been purchased in the western towns than in this city. Prices have 
ranged here as follows during the past few days ; 


Common native fleece... .---.+----0c0cecseee-e 23 @ 26 
Good native and % blood Merino, ............. 25 @ 28 
4 and 4 blood Merino... 2... 222222. eck e eee 28 @ 31 
MOE ABD. vo scc sp pncirs jp acecanckecadea $1 @ 33 
Full blood Mering. ...........20.00-seeseeeee 35 @ 37 


No Saxon fleeces have beon offered in this market yet. 


BLOUDED CATTLE FOR SALE. 
HAVE for sale superior Durham and Devon young bulls and 
[ heifers; calves to 2 years old, got by imported ne Ea near) 
ail out 1 imported pag a a ny = eK of - 
colors, , may at the office 
Tone, or ai. AMBROSE STEVE 
Batavia, Genesee county, N. Y. 
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REAPERS AND. MOWERS,- 


For the Coming Harvest of 1854 ! _ 


MANUFACTURED. BY. 


ooo eS prsiiapesiielerte 


J, H..MANNY, & CO., ROCKFORD, : ILLINOIS. 


MANNY ,S IMPROVED PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED: 
SINGLE REAPER. 


Sa a st lg nn ‘ 


SIX PREMIUMS AWARDED THIS MACHINE THE PAST YEAR, AND.» MEDAL 

AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, NEW YORK. 
"FIRST PREMIUM at the Illinois State Fair for Reaping and Mowing ; in competition with eight other Machines. FIRST PREMIUM of 
a SILVER CUP, at the Indiana State Fair, for Mowing ; in competition with six other Machines, FIRST PREMIUM et the Missouri State 
Fair. FIRST PREMIUM at the McHenry County Fair, fll. FIRST PREMIUM at the Putnam County Fair, 1. FIRST PREMIUM for 
Reaping, in competition with Huasey’s and McCormick's Machines, at the great trial, Mt, oly N, J., in July. ' In 1862, awarded: at the. 
New York State Fair, FIRST PREMIUM of $50, for mowing in the great trial at Geneva, N. Y., in competition with eleven other Ma. 
chines, At the Ohio State Fair, First Prizea SILVER WLEDAL, and at Chicago, Ill, on trial with other Machines,a GOLD 
MEDAL, for the best Reaper and Mower. 

This Mactine has been subjected to the most rigid tests and thorough trials possible to be made, during the lust two years, and in. vari+ 
ous parts of the country, and though all other Machines of any, note, without an exception, have endeavored ‘to compete, yet in every. 
trial many have proved worthless, and others very inferior, while this Machine has triumphed with entire success over all its competitors, 
and the indisputable testimony in its favor from more than 


BIG=ErT EONDRED FARMERS, a 
who have used the Machine; all fully corroborating the HIGH AWARDS made to this Machine in 1852 & 53; and now what-may be ¢x- 
pected for 1854 7 


Having made valuable improvements the past season, and now with still increased facilities for manufacturing, the Machine ‘will xexp 
AHEAD, and far surpass all others the coming*season. A large number will be made—probably TWO THOUSAND, yet it is teared thet, 
this number will come short of the demand, The imp ts made in the above Machine the past year, added to its heretofore valu- 
able construction, and with its previous good success, give to Farmers now the most reliable assurance of .its being the most, perfect 
practicable and valuable Machine invented, and it continues to stand, as it has ever stood, / 


The Only Complete and Successful. Combination of REAPER and MOWER in the World! 
AS WELL AS BEING THE BEST SINGLE MACHINE FOR EITHER PURPOSK, — 


excelling in simplicity of constraction and of operation, in facility of Eg t, in cony , in lightness of draft fur two horsés ; 
in having no side draft; in ite adjustability to uneven ground when mowing,-adjusting itself to all the inequalities, and perfectly adjustas 
ble to any height when Reaping, by means of a lever at the driver's seat, can be lowered to eut within an inch of the ground, or. raised 
to cut ty the height of 18 inches when moying along, excelling every other implement,in eutting lodged and tangled Grain, and all kinds 
of Grain as well as Grass, wet or dry, without clogging; will cut Flax close to the ground, and gather the seed, as also Timothy and Clo- 


ver Seed, 
TWO KNIVES ARE FURNISHED WITH EACH MACHINE ! 


Either of which may be used as required, ONE A SICKLE, THE OTHER A SMOOTH EDGE, the latter beitig introduced for cutting 
very short and fine grass, and will avoid the use of the Reel in cutting any kind of Grass, A Reel is furnished with each Machine. 
THE PATENT GUARD FINGERS in this Machine are the most scientific thing of the kind ever mafe use of, affording 
greater protection to the knives, as well as by. their sharp edge assisting the cutters materially, by their DOUBLE CAPS, and the recesses 
ogether with my Parent Lozexce Suapep Sickie aANp Knire BuapEs, produces the greatest facility in cutting, and renders cloggin 








tances. bl 





under any » imy Though the machine is more simple and of less weight-than many others, yet it comprises gre 
and meaner of durability; occupying but little room it'is easily stored when notin use. ONE MINUTE'S TIME ALONE 18 SUFFIOIEN 
TO. CONVERT IT YROM A RRAPER TO.A MOWER, AND VICE VERSA. All the change necessary is to insert or rémove a light platform w 
holds itself to its place WITHOUT BOLT OR SUBSTITUTES. The driver is furnished with a good comfortable seat and foot piece sible 
position is neerly over the driving wheel, thereby placing more weight upon the wheel and causing it to run with increased power; 
position is also favorable for observing the entire veer of the machine, and seeing the grain cut for the binders, and the grass cut 
apread uniformly over the ground, and all this at the rate of from ten to fifteen acres per day. The cut grain is delivered sufficiently far 
from the standing, to leave ample room for the team in making a succeeding cut, and that a whole piecemay be cut withont taking 
up any. The platform is made over four feet wide, thereby giving abundance of room for the grain.. By the use of the 


NEVT OBLIQUE PUATFORM, 


greet. advantage is attained in the discharge of grain, far surpassing all other inodes heretofore in use ; even lodged and tangled grain can 

delivered in good shape for binding, The machine can be moved from place to place upon its own wheels without having to be loaded 

upon a wagon or other vehicle, as is the case with Ketchum’s and some other machines. The weight of the combined machine is 800 Ibs; 

o fe for meri 650 lbs. THE MACHINES ARE .MADE UNDER OUR OWN SUPERVISION, OF THE BEST MATERIALS AND 
: i , 


AND WARRANTED . 


to cut all kinds of grass as well as can be done with the SCYTHE; and to reap all kinds of Grain 4s well-as can be done with the CRADLE, 
OR ANY OTHER IMPLEMENT. 


TERMS---Same as Heretofore. 


MACHINES DELIVERED WHERE ORDERED WITH THE TRANSPORTATION ADDED. 
Cash Price $125; Half Cash and the other Half on the Ist of December following $135. 


‘meet the wants of those who have on hand certain kinds of Reapers that will not Mow, or who may only want a MOWING 


a ee at ss 8 eet a lO of ee CO ee oe ee ee 








T 
MACHINE, we will furnish our machine adapted SIMPLY AND EXOLUSIVELY FOR MOWING, at a Cash price of $110; Half C other 
Half on the eo December following, sah ’ price of $110 ; ‘ash and the ott 


PPLIED BY WHOLESALE. Farmers within reach of Wappa’s Grove, Tilindis, ean be supplied by P. MANNY, © | 


JKFORD, March 1854. J.=Z.MANINY c& CO. 
Stmy. - 




















